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Diesel Road Power Proves 
Toul To % 


ECAUSE of the all-time record increase in normal passenger 
and freight traffic and, also, the large number of trains re- 
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Vital to Ultimate Victory 
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Railways Handle Record Movement 


A summary of the several specific articles contained in this issue 
on the subject of passenger service efficiency. 


‘*Rationing’’ of Passenger Service—Is It 


Necessary? Is It Practicable? 
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NTERLOCKING was long ago defined as “‘an arrange- 

ment of switch, lock and/or signal appliances so 
interconnected that their movements must succeed each 
other in a pre-determined order.” 


‘“Union”’ engineering and research have made available 
a variety of methods and systems for the control of power 
interlocking. All of these systems comply with the definition 
of interlocking and safely facilitate movement of trains. 


Selection of the type of control system to be used for a 
particular interlocking should result from expert con- 
sideration of many factors such as physical characteristics 
of the track layout; nature and volume of present and 
future traffic; the time in which different routes should 
be established; speed of switch operation needed; and 
relative installation, maintenance and operating costs. 


“Union” engineers are qualified by long experience 
with the different types of interlocking control to recom- 
mend the kind of installation which will best meet the 


-requirements of a particular interlocking. Their services 


as consultants are available without obligation to you. 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC ELECTRIC 
Switch and Lock Movement Switch and Lock Movement 


Model 14 power interlocking machines have met the tests of time and continue to 
be the most effective agency of control for a great many interlockings. ‘‘Union” 
unit-lever type relay interlocking finds efficient application to both large and small 
layouts where functional separation calls for methods of control using minimum 
wire. “Union” Route interlocking offers greatest simplicity and speed of route 
control and when it is employed with electro-pneumatic switch and lock move- 
ments provides for the fastest route establishment. AJ] ‘‘Union’’ interlocking control 
systems can be used with either electro-pneumatic or electric switch movements. 
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Passenger Efficiency at Record High 


The Railway Age in 1939, 1940 and 1941 published “Passenger 
Progress Issues.” The present and corresponding issue for 1942 is 
called the “Passenger Service Efficiency Issue.” This is not because 
there has not been progress within the last year, but because there has 
been a widely different kind of progress. 


The problem the railways and Pullman Company were solving in 
1934-1941 was that of getting passengers back on the rails. Their 
problem in 1942 has been that of handling the most largely increased, 
the most rapidly changing and complicated, and what will prove to 
have been the largest year’s passenger traffic, in history. And that 
the progress made in speeding up and otherwise bettering passenger 
service in 1934-1941, by improving equipment, other facilities and op- 
erating methods, has made possible the extraordinary increase this 
year in efficiency in handling traffic, is conclusively shown by articles 
published elsewhere in this issue. 


Travel by rail attained its previous maximum in 1920. Because 
of increased competition by highway and air, and of the depression, 
it had declined two-thirds in 1933. Despite expansion of general busi- 
ness and improvements in service—air-conditioning, streamlined 
trains, better coaches and sleeping cars, higher speeds—it was still 
only half as large in 1940 as in 1920. Stimulated by continuing im- 
provement in service and by preparations for war, it became in 1941 
twice as large as in 1933 and two-thirds as large as in 1920. Because 
stimulated further by war activities and decreased use of transporta- 
tion by highway and air, it has risen to its 1942 record level. Its 
increase over 1941 in the first seven months of 1942 was 57 per cent; 
in July, 73 per cent. Its increase over 1940 in the first seven months 


of 1942 was 921% per cent; in July, 112 per cent. 


The number of passenger locomotives and cars declined in the 
Twenties owing to loss of traffic to other carriers; declined more in 
the Thirties during the depression; and passenger equipment has not 
since been increased because of government restrictions on materials. 
Nevertheless, the vast increase in passenger traffic has thus far been 
very successfully handled. How this has been done is indicated by 
statistics for July, 1920, 1929, 1940 and 1942 given in a table in the 
editorial on the following page, and is described in detail in the 
articles elsewhere. 


Increase in demand for rail passenger transportation probably 
will accelerate in most of the country after new drastic restrictions 
on the use of automobiles are imposed December 1. There was re- 
cently considerable official talk of rationing travel; but this has been 
decided to be impracticable. Much more traffic can be handled if 
public and railways will co-operate to distribute it better throughout 
each week, throughout the year and over all available routes and 
trains. But apparently the total demand for service will in due 
course exceed the supply. 

It becomes daily more questionable whether the War Production 
Board’s policy of preventing the building of new passenger equipment 
should not in the public interest be relaxed. The railways make no 
complaint about it; the issue is one between the people and ‘their 
government. But the situation puts the railways in an embarrassing 
position which makes it their duty to themselves and the public not 
only to provide the most and best service possible, but to acquaint 
the public with the reasons for present unfortunate conditions and 
to seek its forbearance and co-operation. 
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How Record Traflic 
Has Been Handled 


July passenger traffic (passengers carried one mile) 
in 1942 exceeded that of any single month since 1920; 
was almost the same as in July, 1920; was 58 per cent 
larger than in July, 1929; and was 112 per cent larger 
than in July, 1940. As statistics in the accompanying 
table show, there were available 48 per cent fewer 
locomotives and 33 per cent fewer passenger-carrying 
cars than in 1920; 39 per cent fewer locomotives and 
30 per cent fewer cars than in 1929; also fewer loco- 
motives and virtually no more cars than in 1940. But 
this suddenly and greatly increased traffic was handled 
without much crowding of trains, because equipment, 
and also tracks, signaling, other facilities, and operating 
methods for utilizing equipment, were the most efficient 
in history. 





Railway Performance in Handling Passengers 


July July July 
1929 1940 1942 
Number of passenger locomotives. 3 11,520 7,30 7,017 
Number of passenger-carrying cars 41,564 39,472 27,592 27,706 
Passengers carried one mile (thou- 
sands), average daily 154,871 97,230 72,374 153,693 
Pass. train-miles, average daily...1,568,000 1,594,000 1,082,000 1,159,000 
Pass. train-miles per locomotive, 
average daily 116 138 > 149 166 
Passenger-carrying car-miles, aver- 
ee Re ae ee 7,008,000 7,256,000 4,892,000 6,271,000 
Average miles per pass. car daily. 8 - 184 177 226 
Avg. pass.-carrying cars per train. 4.6 4.5 5.4 
Average passengers per car. : 13.4 14.8 24.5 
Average passengers per train 61,0 66.9 133.0 
Average trip per passenger, (indi- 
vidual railway) 41.9 44.8 57.2 79.2 
Passengers carried one mile per 
locomotive, average daily 11,419 8,440 9,906 21,903 
Passengers carried one mile per 
pass. car, average daily 2,463 2,623 5,547 





There is much old equipment, including some long 
unused, which has been rehabilitated and restored to 
service; but there are also available many new loco- 
motives and cars which are the best ever produced; 
and all facilities have been used with an intensiveness 
never previously approached. 

Because travel by rail in July was larger than in any 
previous month in the present war period, statistics for 
that month best indicate the increases in efficiency which 
have enabled the railways to cope with its great in- 
crease. Passengers per car in July, 1942, as shown 
in the accompanying table, averaged 24.5. This was 
a large increase over 1940 and 1929, but—considering 
that virtually the same volume of traffic was handled 
with one-third fewer cars—a remarkably small increase 
over the July, 1920, average of 22.1. Each car ren- 
dered much more service in July, 1942, than ever be- 
fore, with average passengers per car only about 10 
per cent more than in July, 1920, because, on the 
average, last July each car traveled one-third more 
miles than in July, 1920—226 miles daily as compared 
with 168 miles in July, 1920; 184 miles in July, 1929, 
and 177 miles in July, 1940. Consequently, the aver- 
age number of passengers carried one mile by each car 
daily last July—5,547—-was more than twice as great 
as in 1940 or 1929, and 49 per cent greater than in 
July of the previous record year 1920. 
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The results secured from passenger locomotives were ~ 
equally remarkable. Largely because of increase in © 
cars per train, the average trainload of passengers last ~ 
July was 133, as compared with 61 in 1929 and 99 in © 
1920. On the average, the number of miles each loco- 
motive pulled trains daily was 165, as compared with 
148 in 1940; 138 in 1929; and 116 in 1920. Conse- 
quently, each locomotive rendered a daily service 
equivalent to hauling 21,900 passengers one mile— 
more than double the average service each locomotive 
rendered in July, 1940, and 1929, and almost double 
that rendered in July, 1920. 


Safety in Passenger 
Service Maintained 


One of the most creditable and remarkable features 
of the performance of the railways in handling the 
vastly increased passenger traffic of the last year has 
been the record of safety made. 

It was formerly considered almost axiomatic that 
proportionate or even more than proportionate increases 
in accidents would be caused by large increases in 
traffic and train movement. The increases in freight 
and passenger traffic and in train movement during the 
last two years, and especially the last year, have, by 
comparison, dwarfed all others. And, because so much 
more of the train movement has been military, and even 
emergency, has included completely unprecedented 
handling of troops and their entire equipment on the 
same trains, and the transporting of almost 70 per cent 
of troops in sleeping cars as compared with only 25 
per cent during the last war, the traffic has presented 
entirely novel complications and problems making the 
maintenance of safety extremely difficult. In view of 
these facts, the safety record thus far made in carrying 
passengers, has been remarkably good. 

When the previous record passenger traffic was 
handled in 1920, the number of passengers killed in 
the entire year was 229 and the number injured 7,591 
—one killed for each 205 million carried one mile; one 
injured for each 6 million carried one mile. In the 
entire year 1929 there were 114 killed and 3,846 in- 
jured—one killed for each 273 million carried one mile; 
one injured for each 8 million carried one mile. In 
the first seven months of 1942 there were 51 killed and 
2,269 injured—one killed for each 496 million carried © 
one mile; one injured for each 11 million carried one 
mile. This was a record of safety in carrying passen- 
gers more than twice as good absolutely as that of the 
year 1920; about 80 per cent better absolutely than that 


of the year 1929; and, considering all the conditions, 


unquestionably the best record relatively in history. 

There is no better measure of the efficiency of per- 
sonnel, equipment, other facilities and operating. meth- 
ods than the accident record. Railway efficiency in the 
transportation of passengers, measured by that as well 
as other standards, has thus far this year been the 
greatest in history. 
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Railway Passenger Transportation 


Vital to Ultimate Victory 


Spokesmen for the Army, the Navy and the public 
testify to the importance of efficient transportation 


HE movement of soldiers, sailors, marines and coast 
i guards ranks equal in importance to ultimate vic- 
tory with the transportation of war materials. Es- 
sential civilian traffic comes next in the order of im- 
portance. Railway passenger service simply must be 
kept up to its present efficiency and there’s only one 
way to accomplish this—through complete co-operation 
and co-ordination among all the agencies involved. The 
three men whose statements are. given below were 
selected as the representatives of the outstanding cus- 
tomers of railway passenger transportation—the Army, 
the Navy and the public. 


From the Army 


By Major General Charles P. Gross, Commanding, 
Transportation Corps, Services of Supply, U.S. Army 


Mass movements of troops by rail are now taking 
place in this country, which for numbers and distance 
traveled are unprecedented in our history. We are 
fighting on a global front; we are fighting a technical 
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war; both of these facts render the present picture of 
military movements far more complex than in World 
War I when, in general, recruits moved from their homes 
to training camps and. thence to the Atlantic seaboard 
for embarkation. Today, the requirements of technical 
training and many other causes require that the average 
recruit make approximately five trips by rail before 
reaching the port of embarkation, and such ports are 
now not confined to a limited area on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, as was the case in our last war, but have a nation- 
wide geographical distribution. Further, the modern 
theory of troop movement, well-tested in this war, is 
“not to separate a soldier from his gun” and this means 
that in movements of large groups, the freight car takes 
equal importance with the passenger car so far as troop 
trains are concerned. 

It was to handle this complex and many-sided prob- 
lem that the Transportation Corps was formed. Since 
its inception, nothing but complete co-operation and 
mutual understanding of the problems involved in 
moving troops has been experienced from the railways. 
They have done a remarkable. job and there is every 
indication that they will continue the excellent per- 
formance. We of the Transportation Corps will con- 
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tinue to render every assistance possible—so that the 
vital job will be done—and done satisfactorily. 

Every credit is due to the men on the “firing line,” 
the train and engine crews and those who supervise 
them, for making this gigantic undertaking possible. 


F rom the Navy 


By Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, The 
Chief of Naval Personnel, U. S. Navy 


Rail transportation of officer and enlisted personnel 
of the Navy is far more important and involves the 
movement of many more men than is generally realized. 
Our officers move as individual passengers, often on 
transcontinental trips, and the number of passenger 
miles involved, both as to duty and furlough travel, is 
considerable. The Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 
Coast Guard recruit many thousands of men at interior 
points and these must all be transported to their train- 
ing centers. Such centers, even at inland points, fre- 
quently contain as many as 30,000 men, and the pas- 
senger movement in and out represents a considerable 
total of cars and special trains. Navy schools have been 
established at many interior and coastal points and the 
movement of students and officer candidates to these 
schools and of graduates leaving them for posts of duty 
is constantly in progress. . The rail transportation of 
Navy personnel has reached an all-time-high—the fig- 
ures amount to a sizeable total—and railway passenger 
service is more important and essential to the Navy than 
it ever was. 

The transportation division of the Bureau of Personnel 
has been and will continue to work very closely with 
the railways in solving the problems arising as the result 
of movements from place to place about the country 
of officer and enlisted personnel. More than ever, the 
present situation requires the complete and unhesitating 
co-operation of everyone, civilians and armed forces 
alike, so that the War may be brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

In co-operation, we have found the railways to be 
excellent team-mates in solving the problem of passenger 
transportation. We hope this co-operation will be con- 
tinued and we are sure it will. Everyone on the rail- 
ways connected with the movement of passengers is to 
be congratulated on a splendid performance under ex- 
tremely difficult and unprecedented conditions. Keep 
up the good work. 


For the Public 


A Statement by J. Monroe Johnson, 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner 


In war as in peace, railway passenger service is 
vital to the needs of this great country of ours. In 
peacetime the railway passenger has enjoyed every 
imaginable comfort, luxury, and complete and thorough 
consideration for his welfare as a paying guest. War- 
time brings a different aspect to railway passenger serv- 
ce; the needs of our armed forces come first! 

In saying this, I do not underestimate the importance 
of a part of today’s civilian travel. The transportation 
of brains is as important in the war effort as the trans- 
portation of material. But I repeat that, in time of 
war, the needs of our armed forces come first. If 
necessary, the executive must stand in line at the dining- 
car door until the soldier is fed. He must also oc- 
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casionally take an upper berth instead of a drawing- 
room that some soldier, be he colonel or private, may 
have a comfortable sleep en route to a port of em- 
barkation, whence he will sail to the ends of the earth, 
there to fight our battles. 

This is the American way. This is democracy in 
action. I am proud to say that the executives and other 
representatives of our traveling public are accepting the 
situation without complaint as part of their contribution 
to the war effort. 

Civilian passenger service must necessarily be put 
on a war basis for the duration. With this thought firmly 
in mind, it is not unusual these days to see a trans- 
continental streamliner and its passengers uncomplain- 
ingly occupying a siding while a troop train or a train- 
load of vital materials rolls by on the main line. 

Military needs, first to be considered, are being ex- 
cellently served by our railroads and, in the circum- 
stances, they are caring for a patient and considerate 
civilian passenger clientele in a manner equally satis- 
factory. 


Food and fuel... 


ad freedom from fear! 








Oil shipments from West to East have been increased 
from about 11,000 barrels per day before that first Sun- 


Wh cane HN is birth igh The right of our 
children to have everything they need to grow strong in 
body and mind. The right of our families to live in 
healthy, heated homes. The right of mothers and fathers 
to smile, confident of the future, free from the fear of 
want and oppression. These are the rights we NOW 
have . . . the rights we will continue to hold no matter 
what other sacrifices must be made to win the war. 








To maintain these rights and keep our Home Front 
strong, America’s railroads will continue to devote their 
efforts aod resources. In spite of the tremendous added 
burdens of wirtime, the Home Front will be supplied as 
completely as possible, while the millions of men in 
and moved, The Lackawanna is playing « leyal and efficient part 

im this service rendered by the American rasireads. In ad- 


... and freedom from fear. 
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Far greater quantities of milk, for example, must now 
be transported by rail as well as canned goods and tropi- leaded and dis 
cal products that once were shipped by water. Meats, 

fruits and other perishables must be deliv- 
ered from farms and packing points on schedules as 


Lackawanna Railroad 


One of America's Railroads — All Mobiliaed for War 


a 


The Railroads Are Now Using Advertising, Not to Attract 
Competitive Traffic, But to Promote Co-operative Effort 
for Victory 
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Steam Passenger Locomotives, Which Averaged Only 200 Miles Per Run During 
the Last War, Are Now Frequently Making 1,000 to 1,500 Mile Runs 





Railways Handle Record Movement 


With one third fewer passenger cars, they are now han- 
dling more passengers than in the peak year of 1920 


make bricks without straw. In modern America, 

the railways face the necessity of handling a greater 
number of passengers than they ever handled before, 
with far less equipment than they have had in any re- 
cent year; furthermore they are facing the prospect of 
still further increases in passenger travel with almost no 
prospect of getting more equipment. And the railways 
are accomplishing this gigantic task. At certain times, 
in certain localities and on certain trains, passengers 
are required to stand; the smooth, luxurious service of 
only a year ago may no longer be quite up to standard; 
trains are not always on time;.but they do carry passen- 
gers where they are going and they are also meeting 
the military and public needs for rail passenger trans- 
portation in a time when those needs are vital to the 
welfare of the nation. It is to the continuance of this 
vital service under impending conditions that promise 
to be even more adverse and to pay tribute to the in- 
genuity and sweat and labor of the railway officers and 
men who have made this achievement possible that this 
Passenger Service Efficiency issue of the Railway Age 
is dedicated. 

There are approximately 6,800 Pullman sleeping cars 
and 17,500 passenger coaches in railway service today. 
About 40 per cent of the sleeping cars and 15 per cent 
of the coaches are now engaged continuously in mov- 
ing troops and the armed forces have first call on all 


iB ancient Egypt, the Hebrews were commanded to 
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the rest. When parlor cars are added, this brings the 
present total of passenger-carrying cars to about 28,000, 
as compared with some 42,000. in 1920. Despite this 
disparity in equipment, the railways are handling more 
passenger miles this year than in 1920 and conservative 
estimates indicate that the 1942 total will approximate 
50 billion, the largest in railway history. The total own- 
ership of passenger locomotives is also materially less 


-than it was in 1920, although since that date the con- 


struction and use of locomotives in both passenger and 
freight service has become so widespread that no defi- 
nite figures are obtainable with regard to the number 
of passenger locomotives as such. Their greater utiliza- 
tion is indicated, however, by the fact that, whereas dur- 
ing the last war, the average run of steam passenger 
locomotives was only 200 miles, runs up to 1,000 miles 
with steam locomotives are now quite prevalent. The 
Santa Fe, for instance, regularly operates a steam loco- 
motive on a run of 1,788 miles while Diesel-electric loco- 
motives in passenger service now run through from 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast in regular service daily. 


How It Was Done 


This amazing accomplishment of handling many more 
passengers with much less equipment has been made 
possible by hard work and careful planning on the part 
of railway officers. It was made possible, too, by the 
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technical advances in car and locomotive building and 
maintenance which enable passenger rolling stock to 
spend a greater part of its time in actual service rather 
than in the shops. The railways are also obtaining the 
maximum utilization of the nation’s passenger equip- 
ment by frequent transfers of cars from one road to 
another to meet peak loads. In addition, more extensive 
regular interchange of passenger equipment and the es- 
tablishment of long distance through coach and Pullman 
service are much more prevalent now than in 1920, and 
all these have contributed to increasing the miles per 
day per passenger car. 

Higher speeds and drastic revisions of regular car 
assignments have permitted quicker turn-arounds of 
equipment. Before the installation of air-conditioned 
equipment, only a few passenger coaches were operated 
under definite assignments. When coaches so equipped 
were relatively few in number, they were definitely as- 
signed so as to secure the maximum utilization from 
them and this system worked out so well that it was 
continued even after the majority of coaches were air- 
conditioned. The increased average speed of passenger 
trains has been so widespread and has extended over 
sO many years that its importance and scope are not 
generally appreciated. Better equipment, heavier rail 
and improved roadbed have stepped up speeds gradually 
over the years since 1920 and the cumulative effect has 
had much to do with the greater utilization of cars. Ex- 
amples are numerous. For instance, on the main line 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, the maximum speed in 1920 
was 50 m. p. h., whereas today a speed of 90 m. p. h. 
is permissible for Diesel-electric powered trains. There 
are dozens of other railways with similar records. 

Wartime traffic has brought about the lengthening of 
the schedules of many trains, but, on the whole, passen- 
ger trains are still running much faster than they did 
in 1920 and, in many instances this, plus improved ter- 
minal handling, permits a quick turn-around of equip- 
ment that would not be possible under slower schedules. 
For example, the Peoria Rocket of the Chicago, Rock 






Prompt Handling of 
Passenger Locomo- 
tives at Terminals 
Has Increased Their 
Utilization Materially 
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Island & Pacific is turned at Chicago and started back 
to Peoria in 35 min. on one of its runs. The Florida 
East Coast turns the Chicago-Miami streamliners in 1 
hr. 40 min., and the Miami-New York streamliners are 
turned well within six hours at New York. 

Re-arrangements of passenger car assignments and 
the elimination of much of the stand-by equipment for- 
merly considered necessary have also increased the rail- 
ways’ passenger-carrying capacity. Formerly, seven sets 
of equipment were required for the Chicago-California 
Exposition Flyer and the set of equipment arriving in 
Chicago at noon of one day did not depart until noon 
the next day. Now, however, the Burlington uses this 
equipment for overnight runs to Omaha or the Twin 
Cities and the cars that come in from these points in the 
morning are sent West the same noon. 

Under previous stand-by equipment arrangements, if 
a car arrived in bad order, it was replaced by a stand-by 
car for at least one round trip until it was repaired. 
Now it is repaired at once and continues its regular 
schedule. Similarly, when an extra coach was needed 
to handle passengers to some intermediate station, this 
coach was usually carried through to the final terminal 
of the train to avoid switching en route. Today, such 
coaches are switched out as soon as they are no longer 
necessary and returned from the intermediate station 
within a few hours on some other train. 


Greater Average Load 


A much greater average load per car in both coaches 
and Pullmans has also been a major factor in increas- 
ing capacity. On many lines with co-ordinated service, 
buses have replaced steam trains on short runs, releas- 
ing equipment for longer runs and greater utilization. 
The use of modern all-steel coaches with high average 
seating capacity in place of the large number of wooden 
coaches of relatively small capacity that were in use in 
1920 has also meant greater capacity per coach. Fur- 
thermore, since 1920, a large number of local passenger 












trains, operating on slow schedules, has been discon- 
tinued. These required an unduly large number of pas- 
senger-carrying cars for handling relatively few passen- 
gers for short journeys, as compared with the present 
handling of large numbers of passengers on through 
trains for much greater distances. For example, despite 
the increased traffic, the Union Pacific has reduced its 
regular passenger train miles nearly 3% million per year. 
This has been possible by an increase of over 100 per 
cent in the average load per train brought about by these 
factors. 

Much study is being given to getting the maximum util- 
ization of existing equipment by changing its character 
to produce more usable seats. The amount of non-reve- 
nue space of the luxury type has been drastically reduced 
and seats are being sold in both railway and Pullman 
lounge and club cars. The Illinois Central has been par- 
ticularly active in increasing its passenger capacity and is 
now engaged in rebuilding and restoring to service 16 
coaches which had been set aside as unserviceable for 
some time. Following the discontinuance of certain par- 
lor car lines, seven I. C. parlor cars are being converted 
into coaches, with much greater seating capacity. 
Benches have been installed in the baggage cars of ten 
compartment coaches to increase their capacity for short- 
haul labor movements. The discontinuance of lightly 
patronized trains has released 28 passenger-carrying 
units and the elimination of passenger coaches on what 
were formerly mixed trains has released 40 more units 
for service where the need is great. Similar savings 
have been made on other roads. 

The average distance each passenger is being hauled 
has showed a steady increase practically ever since 1920. 
In 1941, a marked pick-up in this trend was evident 
and this has continued in 1942 at an even more accel- 
erated pace. Recent figures are hardly comparable with 
peacetime figures, however, as they are being distorted 
for.comparative purposes by the long-haul troop move- 
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Service Gangs Swarm to Cars Shortly After Arrival to Get Them Ready for Quick Turn-Arounds 











ments. Actually, in practically every locality, the tire 
shortage is bringing many short-haul passengers back 
to the rails. The gas-rationing in the East has also 
produced a perceptible increase in the trend in this direc- 
tion and, while the effects of the nation-wide gasoline 
rationing cannot yet be measured, undoubtedly it, too, 
will have the same results but on a vastly larger scale. 
These conditions are exemplified by the Reading, where 
the hauls are relatively short and in a territory that has 
hitherto been highly susceptible to automobile and other 
highway competition. On this railway in August, nor- 
mally a light month, more than twice as many local 
revenue passengers were carried one mile (26,756,956) 
as in the pre-war and pre-defense period, the average 
per month in 1940, for example, having been 13,077,560. 

Interesting trends are perceptible in the figures of 
several railways. On the New York Central in July, 
1942, the number of Pullman passengers handled was 
375,426, an increase of 74.4 per cent over July, 1941, 
while coach passengers totaled 2,556,480, an increase of 
45.3 per cent. However, the increase in passengers car- 
ried one mile was only 53.1 per cent for Pullman as 
compared with 76.8 per cent for coach, while the average 
distance traveled by Pullman decreased 12.2 per cent as 
against an increase of 21.7 per cent in the average dis- 
tance traveled by coach passengers. On the Pennsyl- 


_vania, there has been.a.substantial increase of all types 


of coach travel, particularly of long distance travel, and 
the average haul: is increasing rapidly. On this road 
Pullman travel has so accelerated since the outbreak of 
the war that it is now showing a greater proportional 
increase than coach business. This is a complete re- 
versal of the trend prior to December, 1941. 

On the Illinois Central, comparing July of each year, 
the upward trend is particularly evident. The average 
distance traveled by passengers has increased from 142 
miles in 1939 to 153 in 1940, tod 168 in 1941 and to 175 
in 1942. Meanwhile, the figures for August reveal a 
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greatly increased coach travel, for it has amounted to 
62.9 per cent of the total in 1942 as against 57.1 per 
cent in 1941. On the Missouri Pacific, first-class travel 
has increased 40 per cent over the 1940 level, whereas 
coach travel has increased over 100 per cent. 

During the first six months of this year, excluding 
military and other group government business, the 
Southern Pacific showed an 11.3 per cent increase in 
local passenger revenues as compared with 1938, while 
the inter-line revenues, representing long-haul business, 
increased 20.6 per cent. Including military business, 
the local passenger revenues for the first six months 
were 32.3 per cent of the total revenue, as compared with 
47.9 per cent in 1938. 

Including military traffic, the Louisville & Nashville 
showed an increase of 49.1 per cent in coach passengers 
carried during the first six months of this year, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1941. Pullman travel 
increased 67.3 per cent, largely accounted for by troop 
movements, On the Baltimore & Ohio, Pullman pas- 
sengers carried one mile show about 100 per cent in- 
crease in recent months, as compared with a 50 per cent 
increase in coach business. For the first six months of 
1942, the average haul per local passenger on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio increased 6.2 per cent and for interline 
passengers 16.1 per cent. Local business increased 43 
per cent and interline business 74 per cent, the percen- 
tage increase in the number of coach passengers being 
approximately double that of Pullman passengers. 

On the Great Northern, local passenger revenues are 
frequently showing increases of as much as 100 per 
cent in certain weeks. Not including the transportation 
of special troop trains or cars, the westbound coach 
business on the Northern Pacific increased 148 per cent 
in the first seven months of this year as compared with 
1941, tourist Pullman passengers increased 73 per cent, 
and standard Pullman passengers 53 per cent. The 
eastbound increases were materially less, being 61 per 
cent for coach, 5 per cent for tourist and 34 per cent 
for standard sleepers. 


A.A.R. Assists 


One of the factors that has contributed to the suc- 
cessful handling of a record passenger traffic is the 
assistance rendered by the Association of American 
Railroads. Through the manager of military traffic, Car 
Service division, a close touch is maintained with all 
troop movements. The naval and military officers in 
charge of such movements have co-operated wholeheart- 
edly with the A. A. R. and the railways. Troop move- 
ments are being handled efficiently, although much more 
could be accomplished with a greater understanding of 
railway problems on the part of executive military offi- 
cers not directly connected with transportation. 

On May 18, also, the Car Service division appointed 
a manager of a newly-formed passenger car section. 
This section has devoted most of its time to increasing 
the passenger-carrying capacity of the railways. This 
has been done by various means, one of the most im- 
portant of which was combing the country constantly 
for equipment not in use and transferring such equip- 
ment to other railways where the need was urgent. The 
A. A. R. has been preparing monthly analyses of the 
equipment and trains eliminated by various railways in 
the interest of using such equipment where it would be 
of considerably more value. A study of these state- 
ments shows that 200 coaches, with a total seating capac- 
ity of 14,544, were transferred from lightly patronized 
service to heavy traffic runs in the first eight months 
of 1942. Through the elimination of trains or re-adjust- 
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ment of service, 21 parlor cars, 189 sleeping cars, 114 
club, lounge and observation cars, 46 diners and 6 pas- 
senger-carrying cars have been released, in addition to 
36 rail motor cars, with a seating capacity of 2,226. 
Train miles eliminated amount to 28,447 per day and 
passenger car miles per day to 253,525. Of course, sev- 
eral of the coaches released from such secondary serv- 
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Be gracious in welcoming them « Be 
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Be cheerfully eager to be of assistance 


¢ Do everything possible to add to their 
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and courtesy, are striving to make today’s travelers tomorrow's steady customers. 
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Now as Never Before, the Railways Have a Chance to Sell 
Themselves by Stressing Courtesy to Those Who Must Ride 


ices are not suitable for main-line service, but uses can 
be and are being found for almost any type of coach, 
including several wooden coaches. The release of these 
cars, plus an additional 193 units of head-end equip- 
ment, has resulted also in the release of 116 steam loco- 
motives and 13 other locomotives for more useful pur- 
poses. 

While the release of so much equipment has been of 
great assistance, there are still far too many lightly 
patronized trains in operation that are frozen by the 
various state commissions which, all too often, permit 
local political considerations to sway them, rather than 
the infinitely more important considerations of the 
national war effort. 

The Office of Defense Transportation is now engaged 
upon this problem, however, and the desired results may 
soon be expected. 


What of the Future? 


By efficient operation, including higher speeds, quicker 
turn-arounds and a variety of other methods and de- 
vices, the nation’s rail passenger-carrying capacity has 
been increased materially. Better equipment of recent 
years, that stands up under the necessarily hard treat- 
ment it is receiving without the necessity of frequent 
shopping has also contributed to this end. The number 
of lightly patronized trains already eliminated have in- 
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creased the capacity and those that can be eliminated 
in the near future may still further increase it. The 
elimination of unnecessary cross-haul military move- 
ments will probably add to this capacity if this can be 
accomplished without conflicting with military strategy. 
An extension of the action of some railways in restrict- 
ing or prohibiting the use of passes during the Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year holidays is a step that 
should be expanded further, because, of all people, rail- 
way officers and employees should be the first to realize 
the critical nature of the situation and avoid unneces- 
sary travel. 

With the exception of certain critical points, these 
methods and means have so far been effective in keep- 
ing railway passenger service functioning effectively, if 
not always comfortably, but the future presents an in- 
tensification of all the problems now facing the railways. 
The recent announcement of a goal of 7,500,000 men 
for our Army in 1943 presages increased troop move- 
ments. The stepping-up of war production carries with 
it an increase in essential civilian travel and War seems 
to increase the restlessness of the general public and 
the urge to move from place to place, entirely apart 
from necessary moves of agricultural and war-plant 
labor. Thus, increased passenger traffic seems inevit- 
able and the prospect brings with it inevitably sugges- 
tions as to the rationing of passenger travel. Another 
article in this issue deals with this subject exhaustively 
and is the first thorough airing this vital subject has 
received. Suffice it to say here that the evidence seems 
overwhelming that any governmental rationing is prac- 
tically certain to result in chaos and an appalling waste 
of manpower in attempting to police it. 

This, however, is a question of the immediate future 
and applies only for the duration and shortly thereafter. 
It is perhaps pertinent to speculate, however, as to what 
will happen when and if the War is won and millions 
of troops come pouring back into this country, all eager 
to get back home. That will indeed be a troop move- 
ment to reckon with! 

As to the more distant future of railway passenger 
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traffic—the post-war period—railway officers have food 
for thought of the most serious nature. The immediate 
threat of highway competition probably will not again 
assume serious proportions until some years after the 
War, unless the production of synthetic rubber and its 
effective use become an important factor from a civilian 
standpoint. So far as private enterprises are concerned, 
the rubber shortage is likely to continue until the Asiatic 
plantations are brought into full production again. 

In airplane competition, the picture is quite different. 
Military planes are not suitably constructed for commer- 
cial passenger purposes—for one thing their landing 
speed is much too high to be considered safe and prac- 
tical. However, the plants for building airplanes will 
be here in large numbers, plus the men to man them 
and, when the materials are again available for general 
use, airplane production for commercial use far in ex- 
cess of anything in previous industrial history may be 
expected. Moreover, the public is growing more and 
more air-minded every day. These are factors that must 
be reckoned with. The ability of the railways to quote 
lower fares than air travel can economically justify will 
probably continue; but, so far, the only answer to such 
competition has been found in the lightweight, high-speed 
trains, whose astonishing development the War and the 
shortage of materials has abruptly halted. An article on 
the streamliners elsewhere in this issue portrays 
the success of such trains in meeting competition. 

In contrast to the increasing air-mindedness of the 
general public, the railways today find themselves in an 
advantageous position. A huge percentage of the nation’s 
population is being forced to ride on trains. The im- 
pression thus created will have a great deal to do with 
how these people re-act in the post-war choice of trans- 
portation. Many of the refinements and some of the 
comforts of train travel have had to be sacrificed to meet 
the emergency. Courtesy, however, is not among these 
and one of the most effective means of making this vast 
multitude of new train-riders rail-minded is to insist 
that they receive courteous treatment and educate the 
employees to this necessity. 
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A Busy Scene That Is Repeated Daily in Our Large Passenger Terminals 





“Rationing” of Passenger Service— 
Is It Necessary? 
Is It Practicable? 


OR some time, Director Joseph B. Eastman of the 
KF Office of Defense Transportation has been pre- 

dicting that railway passenger-carrying capacity 
was approaching its limit. This has given rise to many 
conjectures and rumors that some form of nation-wide 
passenger service “rationing” would soon be put in 
effect. Actually, the O. D. T. is concerned only in see- 
ing that the essential passenger traffic of the country 
moves in as efficient a manner as possible and if the 
railways can meet the demands, including the anticipated 
increase in passenger travel, the O. D. T. will be satis- 
fied. Such orders as it has already issued have been 
designed to help the railways accomplish this objective. 
O. D. T. order No. 24, for example, was based essen- 
tially on what seems a prime necessity—the avoidance 
of running special cars or trains for groups not directly 
concerned with the war effort. No individual railway 
could refuse such traffic, but the O. D. T. had the author- 
ity to take this step and make it nation-wide. 


A Statement by Mr. Eastman 


_ Just what are the views of the O. D. T. on the sub- 
ject? We have endeavored to clear up this confusion 
by asking Director Eastman to state his views. 

Director Eastman’s statement follows: 
“The Office of Defense Transportation has a mandate 
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from the President to assure the orderly and expeditious 
movement of men to points of need. To us, this man- 
date has the meaning that congestion which will inter- 
fere with prompt and orderly movement of passengers 
whose travel is closely connected with the war effort 
must be prevented by the railroads or where necessary, 
by O. D. T. order. There is no need for the O. D. T. 
to issue instructions to the railroads regarding the im- 
portance of the movement of troop trains, for this travel 
was receiving a first priority long before we entered 
into the war and the railroads are accomplishing an 
outstanding job of troop transportation. However, our 
mandate extends to other forms of necessary and war- 
impelled travel—so does the responsibility of the rail- 
roads in order to accomplish fully their part in the war 
effort. 

“The idea of controls, priorities, and rationing of 
passenger travel seems to be repugnant to almost every- 
one concerned with mass transportation. The problems 
involved in a system of controls would be so difficult to 
solve and to administer equitably that there are many 
reasons for doubt as to the workability of any such sys- 
tem. 

“Therefore, as the rapidly mounting passenger load 
threatens to cause congestion and interferences with 
war-required travel, it has been the policy of the Office 
of Defense Transportation to encourage understanding 
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on the part of the public to the end that voluntary cur- 
tailment of travel will result. 

“Before attempting to impose controls, I think that 
all of us who have responsibilities in connection with 
war transportation—whether they are government re- 
sponsibilities or operating responsibilities—should give 
the American people the facts about travel in war time 
and should urge them to use transportation sparingly 
and in a manner which will not prevent the railroads 
from completing their thus far successful full contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

“As a specific first step, I suggest a typically American 
program which informs and appeals for public under- 
standing and help. Several such efforts have come to 
my attention. I am reluctant to attempt to impose con- 
trols or rationing until a fully informed and understand- 
ing American people have demonstrated that they do 
not intend to contribute voluntarily to the war job which 
the railroads and other carriers are doing. I believe 
that all of us concerned in passenger transportation have 
a prior obligation to point out the need for that con- 
tribution.” 


What Passenger Traffic Managers Think 


Actually, the much-used term “passenger service ra- 
tioning” is a misnomer. The immediate question is not 
rationing in the true sense of the word but rather pas- 
senger service control. As a further contribution to 
the solution of a vexing question, a survey has been 
made by Railway Age of the opinions of prominent pas- 
senger traffic managers on this subject. Since the cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding passenger trans- 
portation are by no means identical in different parts of 
the country, these opinions have been grouped geo- 
graphically—East first: 

“The rationing of passenger transportation will result 
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in serious delay to passengers at ticket offices as well as 
in a great deal of burdensome clerical work in handling 
the rationing system, whatever its nature may be. It 
will also be wasteful of transportation facilities, as has 
been proved with the air lines which are currently ad- 
vertising for business because the rationing of their 
space has resulted in keeping passengers away. The 
roads individually are best able to determine what trans- 
portation they have available and how the space should 
be used most advantageously, and it would be very much 
better to allow control of the situation to rest with 
them.” 

“I do not believe it is practical, and even consider it 
impossible, to ration passenger transportation and have 
other than public chaos. It is only necessary to follow 
the trip of any through train from the eastern seaboard 
to Chicago or St. Louis and note the originating points 
and destinations of the passengers who use that service, 
to realize that to try and say who can and who cannot 
go, when they can go and how far, would require an 
army of policemen. Furthermore, I see no necessity for 
it at present.” 

“If the demand for passenger equipment for military 
purposes should continue to increase, as we are led to 
understand will be so, and if the rationing of gasoline 
is spread throughout the country, it seems to me that 
some sort of priority for passenger travel will eventually 
be necessary. This may quite properly apply to travel 
in Pullman cars rather than coaches at the outset.” 

“We believe that in the interest of public morale, the 
rationing of passenger service should be deferred as long 
as possible, and then confined only to points between 
which traffic has reached such volume that it cannot be 
handled adequately.” 

“With the éxception of comparatively few Eastern and 
Southern lines which have been called upon to handle a 
large volume of military traffic, it is not my impression 


This Group of Diesel-Electrics Helps Relieve Congestion Out of Washington 
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Troop Movements 
Such as These 
Complicate the 
Problems of Efficient 
Passenger Handling 


that the rationing of passenger service is necessary or 
advisable. There has been a general increase in passen- 
ger traffic, with congestion between many points over 
the holiday periods, but there are hundreds of trains 
that are well able to handle additional business, and to 
curtail travel unnecessarily would, to a large extent, 
needlessly deprive the public and injure railroad reve- 
nues. Of course, this picture may change and require 
radical treatment, but I believe this should be withheld 
until it is really warranted.” 

“So far as our own railroad is concerned, we do not 
believe that rationing of passenger travel is necessary 
at this time. Up to the moment, we have been able to 
accommodate our patrons nicely.” 

“Before the end of the war it will probably become 
necessary to ration passenger service for travel between 
the national capital and large commercial centers and 

ssibly between other large commercial centers in the 

t. Probably it will not be necessary to ration such 
travel on the smaller roads, at least some of which can 
handle many more passengers without serious difficulty.” 

“I do not think conditions up to this time warrant 
rationing of passenger service and, unless they become 
very much worse, I am opposed to rationing. It seems 
to me that it would be impossible to administer the de- 
tails of rationing passenger transportation in a manner 
that would be fair to all concerned without creating 
another federal bureau, requiring a very large personnel, 
and if previous experience with rationing is any indica- 
tion of what would happen it is likely that most people 
would rather forego making a trip than submit to the 
ted-tape that is necessary in order to secure rationed 
articles. This might result in the falling off in travel 
to an extent that available facilities would not be used.” 

“The rationing of passenger travel would be very dif- 
ficult to police and we prefer that it be kept on an honor 
system for the time being. It may be that broader tax 

s and increased living costs will assist in holding 
travel to a reasonable level. If travel should continue 
to increase at its present rate and we are unable to 
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secure additional equipment, some sort of rationing may 
become necessary.” ; 

“For a number of years we have been conducting a 
modified form of rationing insofar as our suburban serv- 
ice is concerned. In order to level off the heavy morn- 
ing and afternoon peaks, we sell one-day suburban 
tickets that are not good on trains during these peak 
periods. We sell an average of 100,000 of these tickets 
a month and believe that, without the incentive of re- 
duced fares to take traffic off peak-hour trains, many of 
these passengers would add to the already crowded con- 
ditions. One way to get passengers off crowded trains 
is to place a cash value on the use of other service. If 
it were more expensive to travel on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays, a large percentage of the passengers would 
find some means of making the trips on other days.” 


What They Think in the South 


“If military travel continues to increase at its present 
rate, as it seems likely that it will, this, coupled with 
the probable inability of the railroads to further expand 
passenger capacity, may eventually result in the need 
for some sort of travel restrictions in most congested 
territories. Of course it is possible that a hard-boiled 
adjustment to a rigid war economy would, in itself, tend 
to curtail civilian travel.” 

“At an early date we will be compelled to ration pas- 
senger travel for the week ends, as we are being taxed 
to our utmost at certain times in providing necessary 
equipment.” 

“I favor rationing only when it becomes essential t+ 
the war effort. Many different reasons exist for travel- 
ing and the hardship of being deprived of the privilege 
would be severe for various individuals.” 

“It is obvious that the demands on the entire trans- 
portation system of the nation in the movement of the 
armed forces will increase, and the carriers will be taxed 
to the utmost in providing passenger-carrying equip- 
ment—coaches as well as Pullman cars. Concerted 
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efforts are being made by the railroads to discourage 
what may be termed unnecessary civilian travel, espe- 
cially over week-end periods, when the volume of pas- 
senger travel is the heaviest. This is being done through 
the medium of notices in the newspapers, and otherwise. 
With a patriotic response from the civilian travel, I do 
not believe that rationing of passenger transportation 
will become necessary. On the other hand, as the avail- 
able supply of Pullman equipment is pressed into service, 
the carriers will be called upon, to an even greater ex- 
tent, to provide coach equipment for troop movements, 
thus further complicating the situation. The rationing 
of passenger service, of course, will be most complicated, 
and I am not at this time prepared to say how it could 
be accomplished, and it is our sincere hope that it will 
not become necessary.” 

“Up to now the railroads have, generally speaking, 
met all travel needs, and unless we are faced with de- 
mands for service for the armed forces greatly beyond 
‘those which we have experienced thus far I see no need 
of rationing. I can’t visualize such a condition arising 
and enduring for a protracted period. We may have 
to face a crisis, and we may even have recurrences, but 
if we do we are capable of doing some common-sense 
discriminating ourselves to meet these occasions. We 
are certainly not confronted with any crisis at this time, 
and it will be time enough to consider rationing when 
and if it walks in on us.” 

“Rationing of passenger travel will place a great bur- 
den on civilian travel. However, it is quite possible that 
some form of rationing will have to be adopted if the 
public continue to make unnecessary trips. We are dis- 
couraging unnecessary travel at every opportunity and 
have withdrawn as far as we independently can every 
fare lower than the normal fares.” 

“The rationing of passenger service would be a colos- 
sal job. It would, unquestionably, require the employ- 
ment of great numbers of men or women, many of whom 
would probably be ill-fitted to decide whether a pros- 
pective passenger’s business was such as to merit a travel 
permit. I do not see how it can be accomplished unless, 
in addition to passing upon the necessity of the travel, 
all seats were reserved in both coaches and Pullman 
cars to avoid overflowing the accommodations available ; 
then too, such a plan might work out in a way ‘that 
would result in the operation of a great deal of unused 
space. The task is such a herculean one that it should 
not be attempted. The railroads can handle the traffic 
that is offered. Some people may have to stand, others 
will not be able to obtain berths, but nevertheless I think 
that people are already sufficiently acquainted with the 
discomforts of present day travel to cause them to put 
into effect a voluntary rationing system.” 

“We are opposed to any form of government ration- 
ing of passenger travel. It would take an army of em- 
ployees all over the United States to administer and 
enforce restrictions on travel in unreserved seats in 
coaches. We feel sure that all military movements will 
continue to be handled expeditiously and satisfactorily. 
Those who travel on war business or on other vital er- 
rands will be taken care of and pleasure and unnecessary 
travel, we feel, will automatically adjust itself to the 
ability of the railroads to handle such travel. Only con- 
fusion would result from an effort to ration all passenger 
travel.” 










































Views on Rationing in the West 







“For practical purposes, rationing of passenger trans- 
portation on the railroads does not hold much promise 
of agreeable success. Under present-day operations, the 
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policy of first come, first served seems to be the answer 
to this problem, after taking care of the armed forces, 
Much will depend on the outcome of gas rationing, 
which may divert a heavy flow of travel to the rail lines, 
Under the reservation system, Pullman travel is well 
controlled. 

“Coach passengers board and leave trains at stops 
enroute and the loadings vary constantly with the move- 
ment of the train. It is desirable to keep trains well 
filled and passengers on certain trips may have to con- 
tend with overcrowding at times, but they seem to 
understand the situation.” 

“If it is found necessary or thought advisable to ration 
passenger service, it should be done on a regional basis 
rather than regulated on a nation-wide basis. Many of 
the western lines are able to handle their passenger busi- 
ness without overtaxing their facilities, as we have heard 
is being done in some sections of the East.” 

“Rationing of passenger service does not seem neces- 
sary or practical. The vast majority of travelers prefer 
occasional overcrowding and adjustment of their indi- 
vidual plans to meet existing conditions. As a practical 
matter, | do not think there are enough telephones, not 
to mention manpower, to handle the reservations which 
would presumably be a necessary part of any rationing 
program, having in mind that on our railroad alone we 
are handling approximately 15,000 coach passengers 
(exclusive of commutation) each day and they are 
boarding our various trains at about 1,000 different sta- 
tions.” 

“It is hardly conceivable to me that any plan could be 
evolved for rationing passenger travel to the extent that 
every individual would have to secure approval of some 
government agent before making a trip. It is conceiv- 
able that the continued passing of automobiles out of the 
picture because of inability to secure tires or the ration- 
ing of gasoline might bring about a condition where 


































Vacation Travel to Scenic Spots Has Been Materially De- 
creased to Make Room for Essential Travel. 
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travel necessary in the war effort would be impeded and 
some class of priorities might be necessary to insure that 
people having need to travel in such capacity secure 


accommodations first. In other words, there might be 
a preferred class of people authorized to secure accom- 
modations and let the public generally take what was 
left. That is the only kind of rationing I can conceive 
of which would be feasible.” 

“While I anticipate that rationing of passenger trans- 
portation may become necessary at a later date, I do not 
think that it should be rationed on western lines at pres- 
ent. If it were rationed, I believe many of the western 
lines would have light trains. 
necessary to ration passenger travel, I look with favor 
on O. D. T. Order No. 24.” 

“There is no need at the present time for the ration- 
ing of this service. It is true that there are a few com- 
mercial centers between which an occasional day or train 
would indicate that rationing should be considered, but 
when viewing railroad travel as a whole, we think that 
we have proved that we can accommodate the present 
traffic.” 

“T don’t think that any formal rationing will be re- 
quired, at least for some time. We have handled our 
passenger business so far with very little standing. Our 
Labor Day business was handled in good shape. The 
public knows that trains are congested, and we have 
given them) warning as to the difficulty in getting space, 
etc. Pleasure traveling has been cut down materially, 
according to our survey on trains. We feel that we can 
handle the .business without formal government ration- 
ing, and if it should become necessary to give certain 
classes of travelers preference over others, we can handle 
that ourselves without formal government rationing. We 
have already worked along these lines with the military 
and other government passengers.” 

“So far as our railroad is concerned we have had no 
difficulty in handling our passenger traffic, including 
military movements:.and government business. I will 
not attempt to prophesy what orders on the subject of 
rationing may come out of Washington, but so far as 
our railroad is concerned there is now no necessity.” 

“My associates and I have given a great deal of 


thought to the rationing of passenger service, and while © 


we feel that it will be extremely difficult actually to put 
passenger transportation on a ration basis, we are con- 
vinced that it soon will be necessary to work out some 
plan to restrict non-essential travel on trains.” 

“Rationing of passenger service in this section of the 
country will not be necessary for some time, because the 
density of population does not compare with that in the 
East, where rationing may later be found desirable.” 

“So far as our service is concerned, we see no need 
for rationing passenger travel. In this territory the 
equivalent is being accomplished by refraining from di- 
rect solicitation and direct advertising.” 

“There is no present need or justification for travel 
rationing. We have not even approached that require- 
ment in the West. With the amount of passenger equip- 
ment limited for the duration, it is obvious that there 
is a saturation point somewhere, which will be reached 
more quickly in some areas and regions than others. It 
is our hope that this clear fact will be recognized and 
that any definite need for local controls will not hastily 
be made the excuse for nation-wide rationing. This 
would not only be extremely difficult to administer but 
would work a definite hardship upon civilian travelers 
and individual roads alike in those less congested areas 
where sufficient passenger equipment continues to be 
available. The problems of local or regional congestion 
should be treated as such before any blanket action is 
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taken and, in every case, all possible means of spread- 
ing and meeting the burden, short of actual rationing, 
should be explored and applied before taking more dras- 
tic action.” 

“It is practically impossible to hazard a guess about 
the rationing of passenger service. Certainly at a time 
when the nation is hard pressed for man power, it would 
be difficult to obtain the vast army of people that it 
would take to administer a system for rationing travel. 
It is to be doubted that the government will ration pas- 
senger travel unless no way can be found to avoid it. 
Conditions may develop that would bring about the ra- 
tioning of passenger travel and those conditions may re- 
sult from circumstances that we cannot foresee. At 





Transportation .... 
still constitutes the 
major problem of 
the United Nations 


Joint London- Washington 
Official Statement 


NEEDLESS TRAVEL ADDS 
TO THE MAJOR PROBLEM 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


DO NOT TRAVEL 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 











The British Railways Have Not Rationed Passengers, But 
Do Discourage Non-Essential Travel by Advertisements 
Such as These 


present, however, it would seem that there is no im- 
mediate prospect of this.” 


How About It 


Passenger traffic executives have been trained for 
years in promotion and sales activities. It is admittedly 
difficult for them to discard their training and their 
loyalty to their own railway overnight. Moreover, in 
common with other railway officers, the memory of the 
bitter experience in the last World War causes them to 
turn away from any measure savoring of government 
control. Even taking all this into account, however, 
they have presented many sound reasons for not apply- 
ing passenger transportation control throughout the 
country particularly not through government agencies. 
Unquestionably, the directives of the O. D. T., while 
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offering some knotty problems, have assisted in con- 
trolling what might have been stampedes to railway pas- 
senger transportation, although the danger of such 
stampedes is by no means past. In the early stages of 
the War, the movement of 600,000 troops in seven weeks 
was good for headlines everywhere. This has now in- 
creased to more than a million a month and will go up 
still further as the needs for the announced 7,500,000- 
man Army develop. The movement of Navy, Marine 
and Coast Guard personnel will also increase, not to 
mention those of the WAACS, the WAVES and other 
women in uniform. 

Passenger travel is going to increase, while the means 
for handling it are, at best, likely to remain static. The 
national gas rationing will save rubber, but it will be 
hard on the upholstery of the railway ccaches, not to 
mention all the other specialties that go to make up a 
passenger car. Highway buses cannot be expected even 
to hold their own, for they, too, will feel the pinch. 

So the railways will “take it on the chin” in passenger 
service as they have in other wartime traffic increases 
when other forms of transportation have failed. The 
prospects point inevitably to a tremendous lot of hard 
work if this increase is to be handled without the as- 
sistance of additional equipment and with the difficulties 
in getting materials to maintain existing equipment. Mr. 
Eastman has been well-advised to keep the seriousness 
of the situation before the public and the railways on 
every possible occasion. His requests that the public 
abandon unnecessary conventions and unnecessary travel 
of all kinds have unquestionably had their effect in con- 
trolling traffic. Undoubtedly, too, there is much truth 
in the statement made by one passenger traffic manager 
that the increasing inconvenience of traveling will serve 
as a deterrent to the “joy-riders.” 

Altogether, it seems safe to predict that, with the a»- 
sistance of the O. D. T., the railways will continue to 
handle troop movements and other essential travel effi- 
ciently if not luxuriously without actual passenger serv- 
ice rationing on a nation-wide scale. When emergencies 
occur, as they will with increasing frequency, the men 
on the ground, familiar with local conditions, are far 
more able to handle traffic control than could be done 
on any nation-wide basis. 

The manner in which the railways can meet such 
emergencies was demonstrated by the Illinois Central 
on week-ends this fall. Big football games and other 
events at Champaign, IIl., promised to overcrowd facili- 
ties severely, so the I. C. used a train-admission card 
system to control this traffic. Advertisements were 
prominently run, giving the following information: “To 
make the best possible use of available equipment and 
to permit passengers to make definite arrangements to 
the extent possible, it will be necessary for all intend- 
ing visitors to Champaign-Urbana to make advance 
reservations for coach accommodations. Only passen- 
gers holding reservation cards will be permitted to travel 
on these trains between Chicago and Champaign- 
Urbana.” 

At the moment, the railways are launching an adver- 
tising campaign to acquaint the public with the serious- 
ness of the situation. It is not inconceivable that, short- 
ly, this campaign may be directed toward the elimination 
of as much extra travel as possible. 


The Difficulties of ‘‘Rationing”’ 


Because priorities in air travel have worked after a 
fashion, it is assumed in some circles that railway travel 
control could be established on a nation-wide basis with 
equal facility. In the first place, the relatively simple 
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control of air travel has resulted in a certain loss of 
passenger-carrying capacity and, in the second place, the 
scheme would not have worked at all if the country did 
not have the flexibility and convenience of rail trans- 
portation to fall back on. There are now only rela- 
tively few stations in the country where airplane passen- 
gers can embark or disembark; the number of these as 
compared to the thousands of railway stations is insig- 
nificant. The problem of control of air traffic is a vex- 
ing one—the problem of controlling railway traffic would 
be an impossible one, unless a veritable army could be 
employed to police it. Moreover, any rigid form of con- 
trol would inevitably signalize the return of ticket scalp- 
ing unless the system were policed elaborately, and 
where is the further army of men to be obtained to 
supervise this huge task? 


Pullman Travel Already ‘“‘Rationed’’ 


The suggestion has been advanced that passenger “ra- 
tioning”’ should be limited only to Pullman travel. Actu- 
ally, in view of space reservations there is already a 
control of Pullman travel. Any more rigid control that 
could be set up would merely result in waste space in 
Pullman cars and an attendant further strain on already 
crowded coach facilities. ; 

Moreover, in the final analysis, it is pertinent to in- 
quire just what would be gained by such rigorous pas- 
senger travel control? So far, no complaints have been 
received that troop movements, other military travel or 
government travel is not being handled efficiently. There 
is little likelihood that any railway will not be able to 
handle this class of travel efficiently, no matter what 
eventuality develops. As for “essential civilian travel,” 
what does this mean? Of course, travel in connection 
with war production is essential, but where is the line 
to be drawn after that? Is the travel of newspaper or 
technical paper correspondents in pursuit of.information 
to disseminate to the American public essential? Is 
emergency travel to the death-bed of a close relative 
essential? Are we to deny our older people their right 
to seek ovt warmer climates in the winter? Inevitably, 
discrimination and hardships would result. Certainly, 
in view of the obvious disadvantages of any form of 
overall passenger travel control, the American public 
would prefer to be permitted to use their own discretion 
and to take their chances on overcrowding and other 
discomforts rather than to be regimented and, in numer- 
ous instances, discriminated against. 

Lastly, there is the experience of the British railways 
to consider. Their state is infinitely worse than ours, 
for they have not only been blasted and bombed, but 
they have also been called upon to handle the increased 
passenger traffic brought about by the complete elimina- 
tion of private automobile traffic. Naturally, the possi- 
bilities of rigid traffic control were studied carefully 
and the decision was reached that it was not feasible or 
economical for many reasons, chief of which was the 
excessive amount of manpower necessary to police such 
a system. RC etre ; 

Whatever devices that are used to restrict travel, the 
evidence collected from many informed sources indicates 
that any nation-wide rationing of passenger traffic would 
probably result in dangerous confusion. It would work 
a distinct hardship on individual travelers and on in- 
dividual railways. The passenger executives of the rail- 
ways are convinced that they have kept pace with the 
times and have discarded their former promotional and 
sales attitude sufficiently to take care of the situation, 
with the assistance, but not under the complete domina- 
tion, of the Office of Defense. Transportation. 
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The New N. Y.C. Empire Stale Express Serves a Densely Populated Industrial Section 


Ameriea’s Streamliners Go To War 


Modern trains, through high-speed operation, do more than 
their share in increasing the railways’ passenger capacity 


proud monarchs of the rails, even those once de- 

voted almost entirely to luxury travel, have been 
put to extremely utilitarian handling of essential civilian 
travel and individual officers and men of our armed 
forces. Included among the passengers on all of these 
trains are numbers of our soldiers and sailors. Many 
of the trains handle extra coaches or Pullmans of stand- 
ard designs to accommodate special troop movements 
as the necessity arises. A number of them now handle 
extra cars of such design regularly to increase their 
capacity. Many of their lounge, club and parlor cars 
are being remodeled to permit the handling of more 
passengers. 

Some of these trains have been taken out of service 
entirely to make room for troop movements and war- 
time freight traffic. One of them has been scrapped for 
its precious content of aluminum. Others have reduced 
or eliminated extra-fare charges to permit more people 
to use them. In the final analysis, all of them are now 
on a completely utilitarian basis and doing their part 
in the important work of increasing the capacity of 
railway passenger transportation. 


ik streamliners have gone to war, too. These 


New Trains 


Fourteen new streamliners have been put in service 
since we published our survey of these new trains in our 
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Passenger Progress Issue of November 22, 1941. All 
of these had been ordered, however, and were nearing 
completion before the shortage of materials developed, 
which has halted the building of any more such trains 
for the duration. These fourteen new trains include the 


following : 
No. of 
Trains Railway Operated Between 
2 Empire State 
Express Eee ee New York-Cleveland-Detroit 


Union Nebr.-Lincoln 
Chicago-Ishpeming, Mich. 
Chicago-Milwaukee-Madison 
Wyeville, Wis., Mankato, Minn. 
Chicago-Green Bay, Wis. 
Chicago-New Orleans 

es St. Louis-Denver 

. M. St. P. & P. Chicago-Twin Cities 

oe Portland-Seattle 


Lincoln Eagle 
Peninsula 400 
Capitol 400 
Minnesota 400 
Green Bay 400 
Panama Limited 
Colorado Eagle 
Hiawatha 

City of Seattle 
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During the year also many new lightweight stream- 
lined passenger cars were delivered for operation on 
various trains as individual units. Among these were 
three pendulum cars of new design, delivered: to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Great Northern. The last 25 of a 
total order of 95 lightweight coaches were put in service 
on the New York Central in October. All regularly 
assigned sleeping cars on the Golden State Limited were 
replaced with new lightweight equipment, although fur- 
ther plans for streamlining practically all of the other 
important transcontinental trains between Chicago and 
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Los Angeles-San Francisco were halted by the materials 
situation. 


Useful Streamliners 


The utilitarian value of the streamliners under today’s 
record demand for passenger service is enhanced be- 
cause of the fact that, with their higher speeds and quick 
turn-arounds, greater use and hence greater capacity are 
obtained with these trains, car for car, than with heavy- 
weight equipment. The 28 cars that go to make up the 
two Denver Zephyrs of the Burlington, for instance, are 
piling up a daily mileage of 1,036 each. The 16 cars 
of the two Twin Zephyrs make 882 miles a day, and 18 
cars of two Texas Zephyrs make 834 miles. The large 
number of cars comprising the Broadway Limiteds of 
the Pennsylvania and the Twentieth Century Limiteds 
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The Extra Fare 
Charge Has Been 
Eliminated on 
the New Panama 
Limited of the 
Illinois Central 
to Encourage 
Greater Utiliza- 
tion. 


of the New York Central run between Chicago and New 
York every day, or well over 900 miles. 

The equipment on the Super Chiefs and El Capitans 
piles up 4,456 miles a week and that of the New York- 
Florida and Chicago-Florida trains averages close to 
1,000 miles daily. The City of Denver trains of the 
C. & N. W.-U. P. run 1,048 miles daily, while the trans- 
continental streamliners of these railways average nearly 
1,000 miles per day. Many other trains make similarly 
high mileages. The number of cars making such long 
daily runs has mounted steadily. They thus represent 
a far greater contribution to the nation’s railway passen- 
ger-carrying capacity than their numbers, as compared 
with conventional equipment, would indicate. 

The majority of the streamliners, even in peace times, 
catered largely to business travel. Since the war this 
has been intensified. For illustration, where, formerly, 


The New Colorado Eagle of the Missouri Pacific Serves Important War Production Centers 
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the patronage of the New York-Florida and Chicago- 
Florida streamliners was largely vacation travel, they 
are now used principally for military and essential 
civilian travel. The only one of the streamliners that 
was devoted almost entirely to vacation travel — the 
seasonal Arizona Limited, between Chicago and Phoenix, 
Ariz.—will not be operated this year. 

Although the streamliners are now devoted to essen- 
tial travel needs, their popularity with the public con- 
tinues unabated. When the Colorado Eagle of the 
Missouri Pacific was inaugurated last June, there was 
no advertising or publicity to attract non-essential travel ; 
yet the train left St. Louis on its initial trip with every 
seat filled and some 50 people standing in the aisles. 
It is the experience of this and other roads that those 
who must travel show such preference for these trains 
that they carry much more nearly capacity loads than 
other trains between the same terminals. 


Earnings per Train-Mile Up Sharply 


Of course, the earnings of nearly all trains have 
shown a marked advance with the increase in passenger 
travel, but the revenues of the streamliners are par- 
ticularly interesting. The accompanying statement shows 
this trend on some of the principal trains. 





Earnings of Selected Trains 
Revenue Per Train Mile 


Name of Train Railway 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Denver Zephyr (2) Cc. Bye ©. $2.61 $2.73 $2.77 $4.60 
Afternoon Hiawatha (2) CM. St. © & P- 380 379. 387 5.10 
Abraham Lincoln Alton 249 2IS. Zee. 2.29 
Twin Cities 400 (2) C. & N. W. — 3.23 3.72 5.51 
City of Miami I. C.-C. of Ga.- 

; A.C. L.-F. E.C. —— -—— __ 2.43 3.44 
Silver Meteor S. A. L. 2.78 1.78 3.53 6.00 
Des Moines Rocket €:.-E. t. & PB. 1.84 1.82 1.82 3.60 





NOTE—These figures are not comparable between individual trains or 
between railroads. Also, they are taken for different periods and the 
trains vary greatly in the type of service performed. 





Figures such as these prove definitely that the light- 
weight, high-speed streamliner is the train of the future, 
as it has been the train of the immediate past. In 1934, 
there were some bold spirits who ventured to predict 
that there would be as many as 40 or 50 streamliners 
Actually, 


operating on the railways within 10 years. 


The Fleet of New 
400’s of the C. & 
Serves 
Important Ship- 
building and 
Other War Pro- 
duction Cities 
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this figure has been so far exceeded that it seems almost 
fantastic. When the war is over, it is extremely likely 
that, with the hard usage to which passenger equipment 
is being put and the threat of increased competition, 
more streamlined trains will be purchased than anyone 
can foresee at present. 


What Has Happened 


The year 1942 has seen many changes in the opera- 
tion of the streamliners. It witnessed the passing of 
the City of Salina of the Union Pacific, the first of the 
streamliners to be completed, for this three-car train 
was consigned to the scrap-heap early this year to permit 
the aluminum and other vital materials it contained to 
be reclaimed and used for war production work. The 
Prospectors of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
which provided over-night service between Denver and 
Salt Lake City, have also been withdrawn from service. 

The Noon Daylight of the Southern Pacific, formerly 
operated between San Francisco and Los Angeles as a 
companion train to the Morning Daylight, was also dis- 
continued. This train was one of the big money-makers 
of the country, but its schedule conflicted with the vital 
war traffic of the Coast division of the S. P. and it was 
withdrawn from service and its equipment has been 
scattered among other trains. The unique three-car 
diner unit was transferred to the San Joaquin Daylight 
and converted to coffee shop service entirely, to meet 
the largely increased needs on that train. Its coaches 
and parlor cars were divided between the San Joaquin 
and Morning Daylights to bring their consists up to 
20 cars each. Some parlor cars on each of these trains 
have been replaced by coaches. For greater capacity, 
the tavern cars formerly operated on these trains have 
been eliminated. The consist of the all-Pullman, all- 
room Lark was also increased to 20 cars, so that the 
S. P. now operates three 20-car streamliners in each 
direction daily between San Francisco-Oakland and Los 
Angeles. 

Some roads, including the Burlington, have converted 
streamlined parlor cars to coaches to get greater pas- 
senger-carrying capacity. This road assigned the Pio- 
neer Zephyr to new and:more necessary service last 
February on a new run between McCook, Nebr., and 
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Lincoln. The extra-fare charges on the Broadway and 
the Twentieth Century were reduced from $7.50 to 
$5.00 on June 15, so that more people would take ad- 
vantage of these trains and thus increase the New York- 
Chicago capacity. The schedules of all the Chicago- 
Denver and Chicago-Pacific Coast streamliners have 
been lengthened approximately one hour so that mili- 
tary and war production traffic may be given the right- 


\ 


of-way on these busy: railways. On several of these 
trains, the full club-lounge cars have been discontinued. 

The new Panama Limiteds, which were put in service 
on the Illinois Central on May 3, figured in the wide- 
spread re-adjustment of passenger service made on that 
railway on October 18, for the purpose of obtaining 
maximum utilization of the passenger equipment avail- 
able. Under the new arrangement, the extra fare charge 








The Nation’s Streamliners* 


No. of Normal 
Trains Name of Train Consist 


Abraham Lincoln 12 
Ann Rutledge 12 
Super Chief (x) 9 
Chief (x) 

Kansas Citian 

Tulsan 

Golden Gate 

San Diegan 

El Capitan 

Champion 

Flying Yankee 

Sam Houston Zephyr 
Texas Rocket 

Dixie Flagler 

Twin Cities 400 
Peninsula 400 

Green Bay 

Capitol 400 

Minnesota 400 

City of Portland 

City of Los Angeles (x) 
City of Denver 

City of San Francisco (x) 
Mark Twain Zephyr 
Pioneer Zephyr 

Denver Zephyr 

Twin Zephyr 

General Pershing Zephyr 
Silver Streak Zephyr 
Ak-Sar-Ben Zephyr 
Texas Zephyr 

Zephyr Rocket 
Afternoon Hiawatha 
Morning Hiawatha 
Mid-West Hiawatha 
Electroliner 

Rocky Mountain Rocket 
Peoria Rocket : 
Kansas City-Minneapolis Rocket 
Kansas City-Dallas Rocket 
Des Moines Rocket 
Choctaw Rocket 

Rebel 

Panama Limited 

City of Miami 

Green Diamond 

Miss Lou 

Southern Belle 

Missouri River Eagle 
Delta Eagle 

Colorado Eagle ; 
Twentieth Century Limited (x) 
Empire State Express 
James Whitcomb Riley 
Comet 

Susquehanna 

Broadway Limited (x) 
South Wind 

Crusader 

Silver Meteor 
Southerner 

Tennessean 

Vulcan 

Cracker 

Goldenrod 

Joe Wheeler 

Sunbeam 

Coast Daylight 

San Joaquin Daylight 
Lark 
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Does not include modernized, rebuilt trains. 


Daily 
Type of Placed Mileage 
Service (a) in Service Operated Between Per Train 


B-C-P-D 7- 1-35 Chicago-St. Louis 

B-C-P-D 7-26-37 Chicago-St. Louis 

B-S-D (b) 6-15-37 Chicago-Los Angeles 

(b) 2-28-38 Chicago-Los Angeles 

4-17-38 Chicago-Oklahoma City 

Kansas City-Tulsa 
Oakland- Bakersfield 
Los Angeles-San Diego 
Chicago-Los Angeles 
New York-Miami 
Boston-Bangor (e) 
Houston-Fort Worth 
Houston-Fort Worth 
Chicago-Miami 
Chicago-Minneapolis 
Chicago-Ishpeming 
Chicago-Green Bay 
Chicago-Madison 
Wyeville-Mankato 
Chicago-Portland (g) 
Chicago-Los Angeles 
Chicago-Denver 
Chicago-Oakland 
St. Louis-Burlington 
McCook-Lincoln 
Chicago-Denver | 
Chicago-Minneapolis 
St. Louis-Kansas City 
Lincoln-Kansas City 
Lincoln-Chicago 
Denver-Dallas : 
St. Louis-Minneapolis 
Chicago-Minneapolis 
Chicago-Minneapolis 
Chicago-Omaha (j) 
Chicago-Milwaukee 
Chicago-Denver (k) 
Chicago-Peoria Es 
Kansas City-Minneapolis 
Kansas City-Dallas (1) 
Chicago-Des Moines 
Memphis-Amarillo 
New Orleans-Jackson (m) 
Chicago-New Orleans 
Chicago-Miami | 
Chicago-St. Louis 
New Orleans-Jackson 
Kansas City-New Orleans 
St. Louis-Omaha 
Memphis-Tallulah 
St. Louis-Denver 
New York-Chicago 
New York-Cleveland (0) 
Chicago-Cincinnati 
Boston-Providence 
Susquehanna Transfer-Butler 
Chicago-New York 
Chicago-Miami 
Jersey City-Philadelphia 
New York-Miami (s) 
New: York-New Orleans 
Washington-Memphis 
Chattanooga-Meridian 
Atlanta-Brunswick 
Birmingham-Mobile 
Oakdale-Tuscumbia 
Houston-Dallas 
San Francisco-Los Angeles 
Oakland-Los Angeles 
San Francisco-Los Angeles (t) 
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B-baggage; Bu-buffet; C-coach; CS-coffee shop; D-diner; M-mail; P-parlor car; S-sleeping car. 
Date lightweight equipment was installed instead of heavy on an existing train. 


Handles sleeping cars between New York and Florida in summer season. 
Full route—Penna-R.F.&P.-A.C.L.-F.E.C. 


Operates between Boston and New Hampshire resorts as the ‘‘Mountaineer” in the summer season. 


Full route—C.&E.I.-L.&N.-N.C.&St.L.-A.B.&C.-A.C.L.-F.E.C. 
Streamlined connection, Portland-Seattle. 

Operates over C.&S.-Ft.W.&D.C. 

Four new sets of trains on this run since 1935. 


Train splits at Manilla, Iowa, one section going to Omaha, another to Sioux Falls. 
Streamlined connection operated Kansas City-Belleville and Limon-Colorado Springs, 


Also makes round trip between El Reno and Oklahoma City. 
(m) Streamlined connection operated between Union and Mobile. 
(n) Full route—I.C.-C. of Ga.-A.C.L.-F.E.C. 


Train splits at Buffalo, one section going to Cleveland, the other to Detroit, via Michigan Central. 
Operates over C.C.C.&St.L., Cincinnati-Kankakee and I.C., Kankakee-Chicago. 


Full route—Penna.-L.&N.-A.C.L.-F.E.C 

Full route—Penna.-R.F.&P.-Seaboerd. 

Streamlined connection, Wildwood-St. Petersburg. 
Streamlined connection operated from and to Oakland. 
Full route—Penna.-Southern. 

Full route—Southern-N.&W.-Southern. 

Extra fare trains. 
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on the Panama was discontinued and this train now 
handles all of the Chicago-New Orleans and St. Louis- 
New Orleans sleeping cars. This road’s two other 
trains between Chicago and New Orleans now handle 
coach passengers and intermediate sleeping cars only. 
The two-car streamliner, Land O’ Corn, formerly 
operated by the I. C. between Chicago and Waterloo, 
Iowa, is now in the shops for repairs, following an acci- 
dent. At the same time, the one-car streamliner, Illini, 
formerly operated between Champaign, IIl., and Chicago 
is being re-conditioned so that it can be used as a third 
car on the Land O’ Corn streamliner when that train 
is returned to service. 


Modernized Trains 


As a result of the widespread use of heavyweight 
equipment in the new streamliners, the difference be- 
tween completely streamlined, lightweight trains and 
other trains not normally classed as new streamliners 
has largely disappeared. Such trains as the Commo- 
dores on the New York Central; the Generals and the 
Liberty Limiteds on the Pennsylvania; the Challengers 
of the C. & N. W.-U. P.-S. P.; the Scout of the Santa 
Fe; the Exposition Flyers of the Burlington-D. & R. 
G. W.-W. P. and others, which for some time consisted 
solely of streamlined equipment, now carry also cars 
of heavier weight. 

In line with the conversion of the new streamliners 
for strictly utilitarian purposes, the modernized, rebuilt 
trains of the country have also “gone to war.” Many of 
these trains matched the new streamliners in beauty of 
appearance and in the comfort and luxury of their ac- 
commodations; several of them consist of a large pro- 
portion of new, lightweight cars, but, like the new trains, 
most of them now handle standard equipment as neces- 
sary to meet the travel demands. 

The Pacemakers and Mercuries of the N. Y. C., the 
Columbian of the B. & O., and the Trial Blazers of the 
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Pennsylvania, modernized coach trains, serving Chicago 
and metropolitan centers to the East, have continued 
their spectacular careers as moneymakers and, in addition, 
are contributing materially to the important job of han- 
dling wartime passenger transportation. On the West 
Coast, north-south wartime travelers are materially 
aided by the Beavers and the Coasters of the S. P. In 
fact, all of the modernized trains are contributing their 
share to the vital job of moving America’s wartime 
passengers. 

The only modernized trains installed during the year 
was the Columbian of the Baltimore & Ohio, between 
Chicago and Washington. A few years ago, the 
modernized capital Limited, formerly an all-Pullman 
train, began handling coach passengers. The innova- 
tion was such a success that, in a short while, it was 
necessary to operate an all-coach section of the Capital 
almost every day. Accordingly, to meet the demand, the 
B. & O. removed the modernized Columbian from the 
New York-Washington service, completely recondi- 
tioned its equipment and put it back in service early 
this year as an all-coach train between Chicago and 
Washington, restoring the Capital Limited to its previ- 
ous all-Pullman status. 


Streamliner Statistics 


As has been customary in this issue for some years, 
the list of lightweight streamline trains that are now in 
operation appears on page 828. It will be observed the 
usual method of reporting the consist has been departed 
from this year, for the reason that, with streamliners 
used for strictly utilitarian purposes as they are now, 
only an average consist can be given. Equipment is 


added or taken -off—usually the former—as traffic de- 
mands require and such additions are generally made 
from whatever type of equipment is available, rather 
than adhering to the former practices of operating only 
new lightweight cars in such trains. 











War-Time Track 





Track—T he Foundation of War-Time Transpor- 
iation—Must Nol Be Allowed to Weaken or Fail 


peace, those in charge of the construction and 

maintenance of railway tracks and allied facilities, 
facing a growing passenger and freight traffic that was 
moving at constantly increasing speeds, viewed with 
confidence their ability to maintain these facilities—the 
foundation of safe and dependable train operation—ade- 
quate to the immediate and potential needs of the coun- 
try. Today,.on the other hand, with the country at war 
for more than eleven months, and being called upon to 
move several hundred thousand troops and their equip- 
ment monthly, in addition to a peak civilian demand and 
a record-breaking freight traffic, these same officers have 
the same complete confidence in their ability to do the 
job ahead, although, fully aware of their responsibility, 
they are showing deep concern in one respect. 

This concern grows out of an appreciation that only 
engineering and maintenance officers can have, of the 
important part that the tracks and other elements of 
the fixed properties must play in any adequate rail trans- 
portation service. It is based also on a knowledge of 
conditions which are thinning their ranks of adequate 
manpower and withholding from them materials and 
equipment that are vital to adequate maintenance, not to 
mention essential added facilities. It is not based upon 
any lack of technological advances in design, materials 
or methods. 

That this latter statement is true, has been demon- 


QO year ago, with the country still nominally at 
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strated adequately during the rise of the streamliners, 
both steam and Diesel-powered, during the last eight 
years. One by one the routes of these high-speed trains 
have been brought into step with the requirements of 
shortened schedules, with comfort and safety. Brought 
into step, because such operation demands refinement in 
the track structure all along the line, from the subgrade 
to the running surface of the rail, and, simultaneously 
with the increased tempo of operation, rather than prior 
to it, only because it has been just as important, econom- 
ically, that the track not outstrip the requirements of 
train operation, as that, physically, train operation not 
outstrip the track. In every respect, technological devel- 
opments in track materials, in equipment, and in methods 
adequate to the requirements.of high-speed passenger 
train operation are common knowledge among engineer- 
ing and maintenance officers. Only the economic fac- 
tors involved have retarded their general adoption in the 
past, and only the inability to secure the necessary mate- 
rials, equipment and manpower can retard their adoption 
now and in the future to meet the demands of our war 
traffic. 

The fact that these latter factors must not be allowed 
to interfere with the adequate handling of the war traffic 
is realized keenly by maintenance officers generally, 
knowing as they do, the limitations of the track struc- 
ture. That these same factors may not interfere, must 
be impressed equally upon those who now control the 
materials, equipment and manpower in the country, and 
who are in a better position to know than railway men 
themselves, of the importance of the railways to the 
military needs of the country, and the potential char- 
acter of these needs. 


Must Not Be Deluded as to Needs 


In the critical days that lie ahead, no one in authority 
must be deluded as to the material and labor require- 
ments of the track structure to enable it to render ade- 
quate service, either as to standards of construction or 
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standards of maintenance. Wherever the higher speeds 
of peace-time train operation have prevailed, they have 
demanded higher standards of both construction and 
maintenance—and have received them, often at the ex- 
pense of less important tracks. To do the more impor- 
tant and intensive job of war-time transportation, these 
same tracks must continue to receive preferred attention, 
and hundreds of miles of additional tracks, on revitalized 
main and branch lines, and in yards and terminals, must 
be brought into line with the new requirements. Nowhere 
must restrictions to the free flow of troop trains or other 
important passenger service be permitted, and to the 
extent that movements today on main lines, on branch 
lines, and in yards and terminals, are slowed down un- 
duly or delayed by the condition of the track or inade- 
quate auxiliary facilities, the track and these facilities 
are bottlenecks which are slowing down our war effort, 
and which could, conceivably, prove disastrous in a crisis. 

During the first seven weeks following the Japanese 
attack on the United States, the railways transported 
approximately 600,000 troops, with their equipment, 
largely to our coastal areas—a remarkable performance 
on their part. Conceivably, at any moment, a situation 
could arise where they might be called upon to transport 
double or triple that number of troops to defense areas 
in a fraction of the period referred to, and more rapidly 
in the interests of adequate defense. If that moment 
should come, the arteries of the railways—their tracks— 
with related facilities, must be adequate to the task. To 
the extent that trains today must move at less than max- 
imum speeds because of unstable roadbed conditions, an 
inadequate or weakened track structure, unprotected areas 
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subject to washouts and slides, or any one of numerous 
other factors that can affect the speed and safety of train 
movements, the tracks of the railways are not in step 
with our military requirements, and form a weak link in 
our chain of national defense. It is to be hoped that the 
situation may never arise in these United States where 
it can be said, as is now being reported reliably from 
Germany, that inadequate attention to the railways is 
proving a seriously limiting factor in the country’s war 
effort. 


Must Maintain Tracks 


To insure that this situation may never arise, and, on 
the other hand, that the railways will continue to do the 
job, whatever the military, industrial and essential civil- 
lan requirements may be, engineering and maintenance 
officers, and those who control their activities, directly 
or indirectly, must realize that adequate maintenance is 
essential. Joseph B. Eastman, director, Office of Defense 
Transportation, from his long and intimate contact with 
the railways and their problems, realizes this, as is evi- 
denced by his statement some time ago that “mainte- 
nance must not be allowed to fall into arrears, and no one 
has a heavier and graver responsibility than the men who 
are in charge of this work,” and by his subsequent 
requests on the War Production Board for the allotment 
of sufficient quantities of materials to the railways to 
permit their adequate maintenance under war-time 
traffic. 

Mr. Eastman knows, as every track maintenance 
officer knows, that the abuse sustained by the track 
structure under traffic is increased as the square of the 
speed. He knows, as every trackman knows, that 
higher train speeds, with safety, require a stable, well- 
drained roadbed, sound rail of adequate section, sturdy 
rail joints and other rail fastenings, sound crossties, ade- 
quate ballast of good quality, light curvature with proper 
transition spirals, and a high degree of refinement 
throughout in track alinement, gage and cross level. 

Fundamental among these necessities is adequate rail, 
with adequate joints and other fastenings—fundamental, 
in spite of the critical character of the material involved, 
because, even with the greatest care in its maintenance 
and the application of all known methods of lengthening 
its service life, wear and tear take a constant toll that 
must be made good currently if the integrity of train 
operation is to be maintained. Second only to rail is the 
need for an adequate number of sound crossties, a need 
which, in the face of normal deterioration by the ele- 
ments and increased wear under increased traffic, can be 
fulfilled only by adequate current replacements. With- 
out sound rail and sound ties, the maintenance of the 
higher degree of refinement in track alinement, gage and 
cross level, so essential where high speeds are involved, 
is practically impossible of attainment, regardless of the 
amount of labor expended. 


Other Facilities Require Attention 


Turning to other phases of the fixed facilities of the 
railways, maintenance men know that streamlining war- 
time train movements to the tempo of an all-out war 
effort calls for the adequate maintenance of bridge struc- 
tures, strengthening or replacing them, where necessary, 
to meet increased loads and higher speeds ; that adequate 
protection of the tracks and bridges against floods, wash- 
outs and slides is essential through bank strengthening, 
ditching, channel changes, and the installation of suitable 
warning or protective devices; and that bottlenecks in 
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otherwise unrestricted territories must be_ relieved 
through the readjustment and lengthening, as necessary, 
of passing sidings, and the revision or enlargement of 
terminal facilities, including the installation of longer 
turnouts, and of power-operated, remotely-controlled 
switches, and of spring switches. 

Adequate war-time train operation also requires in- 
creased attention to passenger and troop-train servicing 
facilities at terminals; that water stations keep pace as 


Water Service Facilities Must Keep Pace With Demands 


regards dependability and adequacy of supply, quality of 
water and speed of delivery; that fueling and sanding 
facilities be of adequate capacity and properly located to 
avoid delays; and, of primary importance, that increased 
attention be given to terminal snow-fighting equipment, 
in recognition of the fact that blocked or inoperative 
tracks and switches at these critical points can cause 
delays that are just as serious as. those from other 
sources out on the line. 


Work Equipment Essential 


To all of these factors that are so vital to adequate 
war-time passenger transportation must be added the 
work equipment essential to the adequate maintenance of 
the tracks, bridges, buildings and other facilities—essen- 
tial as never before in the face of the growing deflections 
from the maintenance forces into military service and wart 
industries—while a thinning labor market for suitable re- 
placements has already developed into a serious shortage 
in many parts of the country, a shortage which promises 
to become still more serious in the months ahead. Dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years, and especially during the 
depression years, this work equipment, including power 
cranes, shovels, tractors, pile drivers, tie tampers, and a 
long list of rail laying equipment and power tools for 
bridge and building work, has been a boon to the rail- 
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ways, not alone from the standpoint of greater produc- 
tion and improved quality of work, but also, and the un- 
derlying basis of nearly all purchases, from the standpoint 
of the large economies that could be effected. Today, 
while costs of performing work cannot be entirely over- 
looked, they have been relegated to the background, and, 
in the light of the labor situation, it is now primarily the 
factors of increased production and more permanent 
results that make work equipment imperative to the 
adequate maintenance of the tracks and allied structures. 

All of these needs of the railways in materials and 
equipment, essential to a continuation of their successful 
handling of the war-time passenger traffic of the coun- 
try, come in the face of peak demands for similar mate- 
rials for the vast armament program of the nation. Thus, 
the railways are confronted with and are experiencing 
shortages of essential materials and equipment on every 
hand, which, combined with the shortages developing in 
labor, augur failure to meet the increasing demands of 
war-time transportation unless relief is forthcoming and 
is not “too little and too late.” 


Trackmen Face Grave Responsibilities 


In the light of this situation, engineering and mainte- 
nance Officers are confronted with serious problems and 
grave responsibilities. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances that can now be anticipated, they must be 
prepared to get along on a mere subsistence basis. Never 
before have they been called upon to do so much with 
so little. Never before has a situation called for greater 
energy, ingenuity, resourcefulness and vision on their 
part. On no less an authority than David P. Beach, as- 
sistant chief, Maintenance Equipment section, Transpor- 
tation branch, War Production Board, speaking before 
the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association, in October, “The job 
right now is to see that the railroads function properly 
and are maintained with a minimum amount of strategic 
materials... . The common problem is to maintain 
facilities on an absolute minimum basis in order to make 
available for urgent expansion purposes, a portion of the 
critical materials that can be allotted to the railways.” 

To fulfill this admonition, that comes direct from the 
WPB, the goals of the engineering and maintenance 
forces must be to maintain what they already have, more 
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thoroughly and intensively than ever before, and to sal- 
vage and reclaim every conceivable item of material and 
equipment from which additional service life can be ob- 
tained. “Business as usual,” including designs, methods 
and economies, is out for the duration. 

As regards track maintenance, numerous expedients 
must be adopted. The life of rail must be extended to 
the ‘safe limit through greater attention to track aline- 
ment, surface and cross level; rail end hardening; the 
building up of rail ends; the transposition of rails on 
curves ; the more extensive use of rail and flange lubri- 
cators; and the adequate checking of rail conditions with 
flaw detector equipment. Likewise, special trackwork, 
including frogs, switches and crossings, and every form 
of track fastening, must be so maintained as to secure 
its maximum normal life, and then ultimately built up, 
reformed or otherwise reclaimed to prolong its service 
life over the maximum period with safety. Combined 
with these efforts, strength and stability must be built 
into the track structure to the maximum wherever critical 
materials are not involved, through ditching, subdrain- 
age, bank widening, tie renewals, ballast cleaning and 
reballasting where necessary. Only by these measures 
can the track forces hope to compensate in part for the 
greater service drain to be made on the other elements 
of the track structure. 


Other Departments Have Responsibilities 


And, as in the case of the track, so the elements of 
stretch-out maintenance, repair and reclamation must 
prevail in the case of bridges, buildings and other facili- 
ties. In the case of bridges, protection against premature 
destruction of metal by corrosion must be given increased 
consideration ; temporary expedients will be called for 
to continue in service spans that would normally be re- 
placed ; strengthening and repair methods must be carried 
out with the employment of a minimum of critical ma- 
terials; mass concrete will have to replace reinforced 
concrete in many cases where the latter type of con- 
struction would normally be preferable; and every effort 
will be called for to comb bridge storage yards, aban- 
doned lines and other points for spans or other materials 
that can in any way be adapted for further service. 

Building and water service department men, equally 
pressed by serious shortages in a wide range of materials, 
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have problems and responsibilities equal to those in the 
track and bridge departments, and only by their inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness in the development and use of 
substitutes for critical materials, amplified by reclaimed 
materials and sufficient new materials to meet imperative 
needs, can they hope to solve their problems successfully. 
On top of all of these considerations, track, bridge and 
building and water service men must so organize or 
reorganize their forces and methods of doing work as 
to promote the greatest efficiency in the utilization of 
manpower and equipment, while at the same time re- 
quiring a minimum use of cars and locomotives in com- 
pany services, and with minimum interference with traffic. 


Must Have Minimum Requirements 


The maintenance of way and structures forces of the 
railways have done a magnificent job during the last 
twelve months in meeting the challenge of largely in- 
creased programs of track and structures maintenance, 
and, in the face of the prevailing shortages of materials 
and equipment, and the loss of thousands of their skilled 
employees to war industries and the various branches 
of military service, are still carrying on at an accelerated 
pace, programs that exceed in magnitude any undertaken 
since 1930. Commendable as has been the effort of 
these forces thus far, there are few maintenance men who 
are satisfied with the results that have been accomplished. 
This is born of the fact that most of them realize that, 
from the under-maintenance of tracks and structures in- 
herited from the depression years, they have barely re- 
couped their losses, and that, due to conditions beyond 
their control, they are now failing to offset the current 
heavy demands of the war traffic. Justifiably concerned 
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in this regard, they view with further apprehension the 
still heavier demands that are anticipated in 1943. 

To insure that the tracks, bridges, buildings and other 
elements of the fixed properties of the railways do not 
fail under the load ahead is the joint responsibility of 
engineering and maintenance men, railway managements, 
the Office of Defense Transportation and the War Pro- 
duction Board. Engineering and maintenance men stand 
ready to do their part, and to do it under long intensive 
hours and in the face of many handicaps. They have 
demonstrated this during the war months that have 
passed, are demonstrating it at the present time, and 
will demonstrate it for the duration. But, having done 
everything possible to minimize the use of critical ma- 
terials, to train and organize their forces, to plan and 
program their work effectively, and to secure the maxi- 
mum efficiency from their available work equipment, 
they must have their minimum essential requirements in 
track, bridge, building, and water service materials ; they 
must have the labor to carry out their essential operations. 

This warning has been sounded many times of late 
by engineering and maintenance officers. For Example, 
H. R. Clarke, chief engineer maintenance of way of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy system, and presi- 
dent of the American Railway Engineering Association, 
before the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Road- 
masters’ Association, in September, when, referring to 
the attitude of some in Washington toward the needs 
of the railways for a reasonable amount of vitally essen- 
tial materials, said, “I wonder if they ever heard that 
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HOW 10,000 
WERE PULLED OUT OF THE AIR 


helped. So did the cooperation of civilian shippers and 
car owners. But the most important factor was an in- 
tangible—a will to serve the American people that 
is present all the time, in peace as well as in war. 

In spite of every submarine in the Nazi navy, fuel 
oil and gasoline are going through. 

And the last headline reads, “Threat to Comfort 
and Health of America’s Homes Banished”. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 


This is a story of headlines. 

‘The first headline reads, “Navy Announces Two 
Tankers Sink in Atlantic” 

The second headline says much the same—“Tankerg. 
Torpedoed—Fuel Runs Low in Massachusetts”. 

Hot water becomes a luxury in New York. Homes can’t 
be kept quite warm enough. Cars without gasoline stand 
idle in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Virginia, and Maine. 

What to do? 





America turns to her railroads. Can they carry a 
greater share of the load? 


They can and they do. 








Ph ? Yes, b ick of rnagh 
of “know-how”, the pooling of facilities, and the inter- 
change of new operating ideas to make one train do the 
work of many—to pull 10,000 tank cars out of the air. 


The wholehearted support of government sgeacies isi? 
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A Modern Coach with a Patriolic Message 





Passenger Cars Used Intensively 


Few design changes in the last year—Higher load 
factor and reduced out-of-service time will give 
needed increase in passenger-carrying capacity 


handled 23 per cent more passenger traffic in 

1918 than in 1916, a total of 5,136 new passenger 
train cars being acquired during this period, including 
1,480 purchased by the government. By comparison, 
the performance of the railroads in handling passenger 
traffic during the present world conflict is little less than 
spectacular. Passenger miles on Class I carriers jumped 
from about 2334 billion in 1940 to 29% billion in 1941. 
Only 431 new passenger train cars were acquired in 
1940-41 and almost none in the first seven months of 
1942, so the achievement of handling this greatly-in- 
creased passenger business without substantial addition 
to the passenger car inventory implies an efficient use of 
present equipment which constitutes a vital contribution 
to the nation’s industrial and war effort. 

Some indication of the extent to which the movement 
of military personnel has increased railway passenger 
travel is afforded by the movement of troops in Pullman 
sleeping cars, all previous records having been broken 
in September when the figure was 835,000, or 11.3 per 
cent more than in August, and making a total of 5,185,- 
000 for the first nine months of 1942. This was over 
twice as many as were handled in the entire previous 
year, 

With the increasingly heavy demand for Pullman 
equipment in troop movements, the number of sleeping 
cars available for civilian use has been proportionately 
reduced. The needs of the armed forces come first, of 
course, but experience indicates that, with the full co- 
operation of civilians in planning trips in advance, cheer- 
fully accepting the accommodations available and travel- 
ing light, they will experience less inconvenience than 
might be expected under present travel conditions. 

The question may be asked to what extent has mod- 
ern equipment, acquired by the railroads in the last few 
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years, contributed to the successful handling of present 
record passenger business and how much must be at- 
tributed to more fully-loaded cars, reduced delays at 
terminals, better facilities for rapid cleaning and con- 
ditioning, reduced time spent in repair shops, etc. No 
quantitative reply can be given to this question, but, with 
total ownership of about 27,700 passenger carrying cars, 
including approximately 7,000 cars owned by Pullman 
Company, it is obvious that the relatively small percentage 
of new equipment added even in the last several years has 
had less effect on total passenger-carrying capacity than 
changes in operating practice which permit securing more 
intensive utilization of all of the cars, both old and new. 

Many expedients have been adopted with varying de- 
grees of success to curtail unnecessary civilian travel 
and reduce the peak loads in all passenger travel, these 
various plans including the staggering of school and 
working hours, more efficient use of private automobiles, 
army regulation of furloughs, stimulating mid-week 
travel, curtailing convention attendance, also luxury 
travel and other similar measures. In spite of these 
efforts, passenger miles have increased as previously 
stated, due both to troop movements and increased civil- 
ian travel, much of the latter being associated with arma- 
ment production. 

With a given amount of passenger traffic to handle, 
the load factor is one of the most important single items 
in determining how much equipment will be required. 
The average number of passengers per car was only 17.9 
in December, 1941, and this number increased steadily 
month by month to 24.5 in July, 1942. Pullman car 
loading also was proportionately increased. With an 
average seating capacity of 72, the handling of only 24.5 
passengers per car still represents, however, a load factor 
which would be considered ample cause for discontinuing 
the service by some other forms of transportation such 
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as air transport for example, where the present load 
factor is probably in excess of 60. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that a higher average loading of railway passen- 
ger cars, accomplished by whatever means may be neces- 
sary, will help greatly in handling the increased passen- 
ger traffic expected in 1943 with the limited equipment 
which will apparently be available. 


Faster Handling at Terminals 


If uniform loading is assumed, the actual passenger- 
carrying capacity of a given amount of equipment de- 
pends upon the number of miles it is operated per day 
or month and this figure has shown an increase each 


month from 284,286 miles in January, to 316,926 miles. 


in August, 1942. Owing primarily to the greatly in- 
creased number of trains in service with attendant line 
congestion, especially in single-track territory, average 
train speeds both freight and passenger, are decreasing 
slightly rather than increasing, so the more intensive 
utilization shows plainly that passenger cars are being 
repaired and reconditioned more promptly at terminals 
and returned to service with less delay than formerly. 
Recognizing the urgent necessity for quick turn-around 
service, if railways are to handle successfully the passen- 
ger traffic now being offered to them, a number of roads 
have been installing improved servicing facilities at im- 
portant terminals throughout the country. These im- 
provements include inspection and servicing tracks, lo- 
cated as conveniently as possible with reference to the 
passenger stations and in some instances having the 
rails elevated about 18 in. to permit more ready inspec- 
tion of the trucks from the outside and changing of 
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Cleaning and Car Repair Forces Are an Important Factor in Quick Turning of Passenger Cars 


brake shoes when necessary. Pits between the rails help 
in underneath inspection and repair work and drop-pits 


are required for the convenient removal of defective © 


wheels. 

These drop-pits are preferably located and designed 
so that wheel changes with cars of varying truck center 
spacing and truck wheel base can be accommodated, and 
the wheels easily removed for necessary turning of 
journals or changing of wheels. At some terminals, the 
usual car wheel lathe is supplemented by a grinding ma- 
chine which permits applying more-accurately-mated 
wheels on the same axle, thus contributing to improved 
riding of cars and increased flange and wheel life. The 
provision of electric car pullers to spot cars easily and 
quickly on inspection tracks where modern drop pits are 
available permits wheel changes to be made in as short 
a time as 30 minutes per pair or less. 

Concrete roadways and platforms which facilitate the 
operation of power-driven trucks have been installed to 
expedite the movement of materials to and from the 
cars at coach yards. Adequate water, compressed air, 
steam and electric lines with convenient outlets aid 
greatly in reducing the labor involved in servicing trains. 
Complete facilities for cleaning car exteriors and in- 
teriors are required. Also a carpet-cleaning platform, 
long enough to accommodate full-length aisle strips en- 
tirely under cover, has proven to be a good investment. 

Another important auxiliary facility at passenger 
terminals is the equipment for servicing air-conditioning 
apparatus. A convenient shop and storehouse for re- 
placement units and repair parts is essential, also filter 
cleaning and drying equipment and provisions for easily 
handling, refilling and re-applying propane gas cylinders, 
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Tank Corps Members Take a Brief Rest before Unloading Tanks from Flat Cars 


where this type of fuel is used to supply power for air- 
conditioning units. 

In addition to the mechanical facilities installed to 
expedite turning operations, it has been necessary to give 
special attention to the problem of man power. With 
many of the older and more experienced workmen lost 
to the service on account of the draft,-or by seeking em- 
ployment elsewhere, it has been necessary to add new 
employees, both men and women, and also provide the 
added supervision necessary in order to instruct these 
new coach yard forces and supervise their work to see 
that it is done properly. In a terminal, for example, 
where 125 passenger cars have to be conditioned every 
24 hours, with 10 to 15 cars requiring minor repairs and 
as many more needing wheel work, the necessity for 
efficient and well-equipped coach yard terminal facilities 
is self-evident. 


New Passenger Equipment Plays Its Part 


With a total of 14 new trains installed since Novem- 
ber, 1941, including two Empire State Express trains 
for the New York Central, three Eagles for the Mis- 
souri Pacific, four 400’s for the Chicago & North West- 
ern, two Panama Limiteds for the Illinois Central, two 
Hiawathas for the Milwaukee and one City of Seattle 
for the Union Pacific, a fairly sizable number of new 
cars has been placed in service by the railroads and 
unquestionably this has had a favorable effect on pas- 
senger-carrying capacity. It is a well-known fact that 
new equipment, either locomotives or cars, requires less 
general attention for inspection and repairs during the 
early period of its effective service life than subse- 
quently, when parts become worn and the equipment is 
subject to more rapid wear and breakdown unless given 
thorough heavy repairs. On this basis, therefore, the 
new lightweight passenger cars, installed by the rail- 
toads and the Pullman Company in the last few years 
have unquestionably added to the reliability of passenger 
train service and played an important part in the satis- 
factory handling of passenger traffic to date. 

The reliability of the variety of structural materials 
used in modern passenger cars, including special steels, 
strong aluminum alloys, steel castings, and car parts fab- 
Nieated by welding is a tribute to the manufacturer’s skill 
and contributes fundamentally to satisfactory perform- 
ance of the car equipment. Much progress has been 
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made in improving steel wheels to adapt them for the 
arduous conditions of modern operation, including heavy 
wheel loads, rapid acceleration, high operating speeds 
and severe braking. The application of roller bearings 
to long-distance through trains is generally conceded to 





Free Oiling a Lightweight Passenger-Car Journal before 
Departure—10 Cars Require from 3 to 5 Gal. of Oil 


increase reliability and reduce necessary servicing and 
terminal attention en route, thereby promoting increased 
utilization of the car equipment. 

Improved truck designs, modern spring suspensions, 
side bearings, shock-absorbing devices, etc., have done 
much to make cars ride more easily, and the greatly 
reduced number and area of friction bearing surfaces 
has tended to minimize wear and give longer periods of 
service life between heavy repairs. Modern high-speed 
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brake equipment, now quite generally installed on pas- 
senger cars, is designed to give desired high initial brake 
shoe pressures with attendant large braking effort at 
high speeds, these shoe pressures being reduced as the 
train speed decreases and thus tending to prevent slid 
flat wheels with all they mean in the way of unnecessary 
cost and delay to passenger trains at terminals. 

Included in the limited amount of new lightweight 
passenger equipment installed by the railroads since 
publication of the last Passenger Progress issue are the 
new sleeping cars assigned to the Rock Island’s Golden 
State Limited and three new pendulum cars delivered 
to the Santa Fe, the Burlington and the Great Northern, 
as described in the Railway Age of January 24, 1942, 

To provide increased passenger-carrying capacity, 
particularly in coach equipment, many club cars or “lux- 
ury” cars have been converted to other types. The 
Chicago & North Western, for example, rebuilt during 
last summer eleven conventional-type parlor and cafe- 
lounge cars into passenger coaches as a first step in the 
conversion of luxury equipment to meet war needs, ma- 
terial required for the reconditioning of these cars being 
salvaged from retired equipment or replacement stocks 
already on hand. A number of club cars were con- 
verted into diners to give additional dining space badly 
needed to accommodate the greatly increased number of 
passengers carried on some of the trains. 

The Canadian Pacific, another one of many roads to 
participate in this activity, built 25 new coaches in its 
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Cleaning Stainless Steel Car Exteriors—30 Gals. of Cleanser per 10-Car Train Is Applied by Brushes and Washed Off by 
High-Pressure Water Spray—Job Takes 20 Men 2 Hrs. 
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company shops and converted a considerable number of 
two-compartment sleepers into cafe-sleepers with seats 
for 12 persons in the dining space in addition to the 
sleeping accommodations. ‘Three-compartment sleepers. 
were converted into cafe-parlor cars and one into a diner, 
Other cars were rearranged to give additional sleeping 
space, and eight recreation cars, formerly used on de 
luxe trains, were rebuilt to meet the revised traffic re. 
quirements. 

A number of coaches with multiple-deck sleeping ac- 
commodations for troop handling have been developed 
and are apparently giving satisfactory service, but con- 
struction details covering this equipment have not been 
released. Early in the present. year, the railroads sug- 
gested a specially-designed coach to be purchased by the 
government for troop movement and subsequently con- 
verted to a 50-ft. box car at the close of the war. The 
Office of Defense Transportation was said to have rec- 
ommended that the War Production Board make mate- 
rials available for 3,000 troop-transport cars presumably 
of this type, but no further action in the matter was 
made public. 

In addition to carrying civilians and military per- 
sonnel, railway passenger equipment, provided with spe- 
cial exterior color schemes, decorative treatment and 
legends on the sides, has been used on many roads in 
recent months to stimulate bond sales and recruiting in 
the army and navy air service. One of these typical cars 
is shown in the leading illustration. 
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Modern Power Carries the Burden 


Of Today’s War Traffic 





The job being done by American railroads in handling 
military and civilian business of record-breaking volume 
could not be done with motive power of 20 years ago 


has played in the progress and efficiency with which 

the passenger operations of American railroads are 
conducted, the ordinary statistics of performance are of 
little value. These statistics, for the railroads as a whole, 
deal in averages that are of value primarily in indicating 
trends over periods of months and years. Current aver- 
ages take into consideration the performance of all pas- 
senger locomotives now in service, both modern and 
obsolete. 

If the job of handling today’s record-making pas- 
senger traffic, both military and civilian, were dependent 
upon locomotives built prior to 1925, the story of today’s 
passenger operations would be an entirely different one 
and, in all probability, one that would make rather un- 
pleasant reading. This is just another way of saying 
that without the relatively small proportion of modern 
passenger locomotives—steam, Diesel and electric—the 
job that is being done today would be impossible. For, 
Over a period of several years, during which the rail- 
roads have steadily reduced the number of passenger 
locomotives, they have substituted units having infinitely 
greater capabilities such as greater hauling capacity; 
greater availability; the ability to operate many more 
miles between shoppings for general repairs and the 
ability to run greater distances without the necessity of 
time out for servicing, inspection and repairs. 

Some of the reasons why the statistics of passenger 


LT any attempt to evaluate the part that motive power 
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operation fail to disclose the real story of today’s per- 
formance is best seen by an appraisal of the statistics. 
Take passenger train-miles for instance. Back in 1929 
the Class ‘I roads operated a total of 556 million passen- 
ger train-miles. In that year the monthly totals varied 
between a minimum of 43 million and a maximum of 
49.6 million passenger train-miles. From the high fig- 
ure of 1929 the railroads dropped, in 1933, to a total 
of 385 million passenger train-miles which total has 
since increased to 401 million in 1941 and probably will 
not exceed 415 million in 1942. The important thing 
in this connection is the fact that if passenger train-miles 
were looked upon as a method of evaluating passenger 
train operation we have not yet even approached the 
high figure of 1929. 

Passenger train car-miles tells a similar story for in 
1929 the roads operated a total of 3.9 billion passenger 
car-miles, dropping to a low of 2.56 billion in 1933 and 
rising again to 3.1 billion in 1941 with 1942 so far run- 
ning about 13 per cent ahead of 1941. 

Here again performance has not reached the high 
figure of 1929. 

In the matter of passenger cars per train the story 
begins to change for in 1929 the roads operated an aver- 
age of 7.31 cars per train, dropping only to 7.29 in 1932 
and increasing year by year—as the effect of new pas- 
senger traffic merchandising ideas began to tell—to 8.0 
in 1939, 8.17 in 1940, 8.48 in 1941 and to the new high 
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mony average of 8.92 for the first eight months of 
1942. 

All of the statistics so far presented serve only to 
show that the motive power problem of American roads, 
with respect to passenger service, has not been one of 
handling more miles of traffic but of handling more cars 
per train at increasingly higher operating speeds and in 





data relating to individual roads. A substantial pro- 
portion of all the Class I roads are running up daily 
average locomotive mileages, in passenger service, that 
are far above the average for the country as a whole. 
One road, for example, that was averaging 155 miles 
a day a year ago is now running its passenger power 
247 miles a day. This road is all-steam operation. 








Passenger Train Operating Statistics and Motive Power Performance 
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Passenger Locomotive Performance—L ocotomive Miles 
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doing this job with a steadily decreasing number of 
motive power units. 


How Has the Job Been Done? 


It is an obvious fact that the present requirements 
of passenger service demand that motive power units, 
because there are fewer of them, must be in active road 
service more of the time and operating at higher speeds 
when in service. That this is being done is shown by 
the fact that in 1929 passenger locomotives averaged 
120.3 miles a day, dropping to 92.2 in 1933 and steadily 
increasing until in 1940 the average daily mileage of 
passenger motive power was 134.8, 147.0 in 1941 and 
162.9 during the first seven months of 1942. That aver- 
ages such as these fail to reveal the remarkable per- 
formances that are being made every day in passenger 
service can be shown by a further study of operating 


























Another road operating trains by both steam and elec- 
tric locomotives averaged 157 miles a day a year ago as 
compared with 201 this year. A third road, using both 
steam and Diesel, has stepped up its utilization from 
130 to 216 miles a day. Another road, operating most 
of its passenger service with Diesel power has increased 
its daily locomotive mileage from 99 to 777 miles in 20 
months. 

Unlimited data might be presented but it would only 
serve to emphasize these facts. Modern power—steam, 
Diesel and electric—is carrying an increasingly heavy | 
part of the burden. On many roads as few as 30 per 
cent of the locomotives are doing from 45 to 55 per 
cent of the work, and modern. Diesel units are running 
2,000 miles a month, electric units 17,000 miles and 
steam 12,000 miles. Check these performances against 
a 20-year-old locomotive and the reason for today’s 
records will be obvious. 
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All Large Troop Movements Are Arranged Joinily by Military and Railway Officers 







Troop Movements Take Precedence 


Complete co-operation between the armed forces and the rail- 


ways solves the problem of unprecedented troop movement 


handled monthly in group movements by the rail- 

ways of the United States. When to these are 
added sailors, coast guards and marines, as well as 
humerous movements of groups of fewer than 50 men, 
the total becomes staggering, quite apart from the fur- 
= travel and the tremendously increased civilian 
travel. 

Handling of such an unprecedented movement would 
be virtually impossible without the complete co-operation 
of all the agencies involved. The military and naval 
regulations covering troop movements that were in effect 
at the beginning of the war were based on conditions 
that have undergone an almost complete change. These 
regulations have been and are being revised to meet 
present conditions and the “streamlining” of such reg- 
ulations has been one of the prime factors in enabling 
. railways to perform the splendid job they are 
oing, 

_ The size of this job is indicated by the fact that, dur- 
Ing the first nine months of this war, the railways moved 
More than three times as many troops as in the com- 
Parable period of World War I. During all of last 
summer, more than two and one-half times as many 
troops were moved each month as in the comparable 


N PPROXIMATELY a million soldiers are being 
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month of 1941, and more troops were moved in the 
summer of 1941 than in any similar period of 1917-1918. 


Movement Very Largely Increased 


The greater size of the military passenger movement 
today—in excess of 700 million passenger-miles per 
month—is accounted for in a large measure by the in- 
creased size of our armed forces as compared with the 
last war. This, however, is not the sole reason. A 
soldier of 1917-18 was moved an average of three times 
between induction and embarkation, whereas today, a 
soldier averages six moves before he leaves the country, 
as a result of the more intensive training program given 
the men in the present, war. 

Similarly, the movement of troops with their weapons 
and supplies has complicated the military passenger 
service. To move a triangular infantry division of 
15,000 men with their equipment requires 65 trains, with 
a total of 1,350 cars. To move the men, plus 3,000 
vehicles and other impedimenta of an armored division, 
requires about 75 trains of 28 to 45 cars each, depending 
upon the length of the freight cars used. 

The speed and comfort of troop movements has also 
been materially increased. In 1917, the average speed 
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of special troop trains was 19.6 m. p. h., compared with 
an average speed today of 30 m. p. h. Furthermore, up 
to September 1, 1942, the Army alone had used more 
standard sleepers and tourist cars than were used dur- 
ing the entire last war. Except under unusual circum- 
stances, sleeping car accommodations have been supplied 
for all troops on overnight journeys. In the last war, 
less than 25 per cent of the troops moved in Pullman 
equipment, whereas today, about 66 per cent of them are 
so handled. In September, 1942, all previous records 
for Pullman troop handling were broken when 835,000 
troops were moved in sleeping cars, compared with the 
previous peak of 750,000 in August. In the first nine 
months of this year, the Pullman Company handled 
5,185,000 troops. So far, no troops whatever have had 
to travel in freight equipment. 


How It Is Done 


A large percentage of the troop movements consists 
of soldiers. The system described in the following pages 
refers to the Army, but in the essence, men of the Navy, 
the Marines and the Coast Guard are handled similarly, 
under similar set-ups within those organizations. All 
Army troop movements originate with the General Staff. 
The details of such movements are passed on to the Pas- 
senger Branch, Traffic Control Division of the Trans- 
portation Corps, as far in advance of the actual move- 
ment as possible. This office haridles all group move- 
ments of more than 49 men;.smaller groups are handled 
by the local transportation officer. The information is 
transmitted immediately to the Military Transportation 
Section of the A. A. R., to permit arrangements to be 
worked out. The co-operation between the Transporta- 
tion Corps and the Military Transportation Section is 
so complete, and of so close a nature that it is difficult 
to tell where one leaves off and the other begins. Notice 
of impending movements is frequently transmitted a 
month in advance. 

If the movement is large and complicated, a prelim- 





Troops In This War Take Their Impedimenta With Them When They Move 





Kitchens Are Established In Baggage Cars for Feeding the 
Troops En Route 


inary schedule meeting is held on the ground, attended 
by Transportation Corps officers, chairmen of the pas- 
senger associations, A. A. R. representatives, local trans- 
portation officers and representatives of all the railways 
involved. At such meetings, complete details are avail- 
able. If any bulky, oversize materials or machines are 
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Our Troops Are 
Handled In As 
Great Comfort 
As Possible 


to be included on the troop trains, routes that will per- 
mit proper clearances are worked out and any other 
complications are ironed out. In other words, the move- 
ment is arranged by advance planning. 

If the movement is a more or less routine one where 
such a schedule meeting is not necessary, the Military 
Transportation Section gets in touch with the chairman 
of the Interterritorial Military Committee, and the 
chairman of the passenger association in which the 
movement is to take place, and these men suggest the 
routing. 


Gathering Equipment 


The Military Transportation Section then advises the 
railways involved, and the Pullman Company when 
sleepers are needed, as to what equipment will be needed 
and when and where it will be needed. If sufficient 
equipment is not available in the immediate vicinity, rail- 
ways not involved are requested to supply it. So far 
as military movements are concerned, the passenger- 
carrying cars of the country are virtually pooled when 
the necessity arises. The Pullman equipment is handled 
as an actual pool, or operating fleet of cars. The office 
of the superintendent of car service of the Pullman Com- 
pany is now open 24 hr. a day, 7 days a week, and, 
through the 78 branch offices scattered over the country, 
the location of all the cars in the pool is known, hour 
by hour, so that the equipment can be placed where it 
1s needed. The commissary and personnel problems in- 
volved in supplying and staffing the cars are extremely 
complex, but, fortunately, the Pullman Company has 
had a wide experience over the years in handling mass 
movements, and the technique used in handling huge 
conventions and other occasions that cause unbalanced 
traffic has been amplified and revamped to meet the 
present situation. 

The present Army is a well-fed Army, and this rep- 
utation is confirmed, even when the troops are on the 
move. Since there are nowhere nearly enough dining 
tars in the country to use in such movements, baggage 
Cars are fitted out and stocked as kitchen cars by the 
local quartermasters and the troops are fed en route at 
their seats or, preferably, directly from the kitchen car 
when the train makes a long enough stop. 

All of these arrangements are carried out with the 
utmost secrecy. Only those who are vitally concerned 
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know the details. Train and engine crews are not ad- 
vised of the ultimate destination of the train they are 
handling. 

The Traffic Control Division, Passenger Branch, of 
the Transportation Corps maintains a staff of trained 
officers, mostly ex-railway men, who are sent to the 
scene of such movements to assist the local transporta- 
tion officer and others in getting the movement under 
way. These men render complete reports and check the 
regulations closely so that anything hindering the move- 
ment is eliminated as rapidly as possible. Effective 
loading and unloading methods have been worked out 
for the men and their impedimenta so that a minimum 
of time is lost. 

The Transportation Corps is in charge of the train 
from the time it starts until it reaches its destination. 
All the railways handling troop movements have set up 
military bureaus, whose duties are concerned solely with 
troop movements and these bureaus co-operate closely 
with the transportation officers and keep them advised 
constantly as to the movements, prospective arrival and 
other pertinent information regarding these trains. On 
most railways, an executive officer devotes all or most 
of his time to the supervision of the movement of mili- 
tary traffic and the Pullman Company has assigned one 
of its vice-presidents to supervise this activity. 

In passenger as in freight traffic, equipment is con- 
served on movements to ports. No troop trains are sent 
to any port of embarkation until the commanding officer 
at that port indicates to the Transportation Corps that 
he is ready to receive the men and materials and to un- 
load and release the train promptly. Similarly, the 
Transportation Corps has studied movements through- 
out the country with the idea of saving power and equip- 
ment. This is, of necessity, a continuing study and 
much remains to be done, but, in many instances where 
the local transportation officer was sending groups daily 
to the same destination, arrangements have been worked 
out to consolidate such movements on a one-day-per- 
week basis, which greatly facilitates railway handling. 

In August, 1942, the latest month for which statistics 
are available, 985,307 soldiers were moved in groups of 
50 or more, requiring the operation of more than 3,000 
special trains. The movement of so many men speedily, 
efficiently and comfortably represents an epic of trans- 
portation. It could only be accomplished through the 
complete co-operation of all concerned. 
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Cars on Many Railways Have Been Repainted to Advertise and Promote the War Effort 


The Nation’s Passenger Service Is 


Adjusted to War-time Needs 


Railways are eliminating non-essentials and concentrat- 
ing on handling troops and other essential travel 


HE passenger car has practically ceased to be a 

pleasure vehicle and is being rapidly converted 

into an agency of war. Since Pearl Harbor, the 
railways have done a remarkable job in “clearing their 
decks for action”—and nowhere more completely than in 
eliminating wartime non-essentials in passenger service 
to permit more efficient handling of troops and of essen- 
tial civilian travel. To a large extent their passenger 
sales staffs have been converted into service bureaus. 
They are directing their passenger advertising toward 
acquainting the public with the new conditions, while 
plans are now under way to convert the theme of the 
program to: “Don’t travel unless it is necessary.” They 
have taken “luxury” cars off trains or converted them 
for increased capacity. 


From Sales to Service 


The schedules of many of the streamliners have been 
lengthened—many of them now handle carloads of 
troops, and, throughout, the policy has been adopted that 
military needs come first. Meanwhile, non-essential 
travel is being discouraged through the cancellation of 
all-expense tours and special excursion rates of all kinds. 

One of the first victims of the war-time economy was 
the improved sales and advertising approach that had 
been built up slowly and painstakingly since the revival 
of railway passenger traffic which began with the advent 
of the first streamliners in 1934. Railway tour bureaus 
have been abolished and passenger traffic representatives 
are now directing their efforts toward service rather than 
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sales. Many of the representatives are engaged in di- 
recting troop movements, either as officers in the Army, 
or as special representatives assignied by the railways to 
the task. Others are stationed at Army and Navy bases, 
charged with the duty of rendering every assistance pos- 
sible to soldiers and sailors on service or furlough travel. 
As an illustration, to serve essential travel out: of' Wash- 
ington, D. C., a large ticket office and travel bureau have 
been set up in the U. S. Army headquarters in the Penta- 
gon building at Arlington, Va.,so that the essential 
travel of officers from headquarters to outlying points 
may be arranged promptly and satisfactorily. 

Still other passenger representatives are riding troop 
trains to assist in such movements in every possible way. 
Others serve in the military bureaus established by each 
railway to facilitate troop movements. Many city and 
traveling passenger and freight agents have been called 
upon to serve as temporary or full-time ticket clerks to 
relieve the shortage that is rapidly developing in trained 
men in that capacity. Thus, what was becoming a much 
more alert and effective sales force has been converted 
almost entirely into a service force by the demands of 
war. 


Change in Advertising 


Another avenue in which the railways have changed 
their entire approach is in the advertising of passenger 
service. What was formerly the main appeal—the at- 
tractiveness of the places reached and the luxurious 
trains to carry people there—is now entirely missing 
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from railway advertising. Most railways have increased 
their advertising budgets, but sales talk is conspicuous by 
its absence in present-day railway advertisements. In- 
stead, institutional copy is run, acquainting the public 
with the importance of the railways to the war effort, 
explaining that military needs come first so far as pas- 
senger traffic is concerned and, in general, apprising their 
patrons of the problems brought about by the war and 
soliciting their co-operation. 


Courtesy Is Not Rationed 


In some respects, the public response to this type of 
appeal has been remarkable. Surprisingly little complaint 
is being made by the passengers regarding the lack of the 








comforts and conveniences to which they have become ial Re met errs wap el ond 
accustomed in railway travel. They are accepting as fi ; eee 
inevitable the sometimes long waits at ticket windows, \ | EF ». \, edgy tx entecapsooncon 
the inability to get the exact reservations they desire on ee, sonia a wipe Wan ok sinb 
the day they want them and the waiting in line to be Se. dni did llideinnas scour 
served on dining cars. Some clever advertising has been \ : cts bat or sies dagen one 


done on several roads in this connection, urging patrons 
to leave the diners as soon as they have finished their 
meal. 

The present advertising campaigns have acquainted pa- 
trons with the necessity for enduring such inconveni- 4 . 
ences and, generally speaking, passengers are accepting \ merit 4 bw séewitia stewie 
them as part: of their own individual effort towards win- 4: . geen 
ning the war. This response is particularly marked on 
those trains where courtesy on the part of the crew pre- 
vails. There is no priority on courtesy and no military 
reason why passengers should not receive it. Many rail- 
ways realize this and are making special efforts to see 
that passengers are not required to put up with unneces- 
sary discourtesy along with the other inconveniences 
which are unavoidable. 








Advertising to Support War Program 


_ Apart from notification of schedule changes, advertis- Railwa 5 Advanta diaiiah Wen Dia Chie Comaleede 
ing is now being directed entirely along institutional and No Longer Urges People To Travel 


lines. All of the railways have ceased sales advertising 

or, indeed, any type of promotion to stimulate unneces- lighted the modern theme in their advertising by showing 
sary travel. They have also contributed much space to  streamliners on sidetracks while a trainload of tanks rolls 
promoting the sale of war bonds. Some roads have high- by on the main line, with some such caption as “The 
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Coffee-Shop Service Has Supplanted Full Dining Cars on Many Trains 
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The Noon Daylight, a Highly Profitable S. P. Train, Has Been Eliminated to Make Room for Wartime Traffic 


Military Needs Come First.” The general appeal of 
such campaigns on all the railways is the avoidance of 
week-end travel, the necessity for making reservations 
and buying tickets well in advance and of canceling space 
promptly if plans are changed, a plea for understanding 
and appreciating the reasons for possible late arrival of 
trains, and a request that only the minimum amount of 
baggage be carried. 

Much has been accomplished in the way of educating 
the public, but much still remains to be done. This is 
particularly true of week-end travel. The American 
public is slow to attune this feature of their travel habits 
to present needs. A compilation recently made by the 
Office of Defense Transportation indicates that 51 per 
cent of the total ticket sales are made on Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, leaving only 49 per cent for the other 
four days of the week. 


The Elimination of Luxury Cars 


Still another development of wartime passenger serv- 
ice is the disappearance of the spacious club cars of only 
a few months ago from the trains of the United States 
for the duration. Many of these cars have been taken 
out of service entirely while others are now being used 
to provide additional dining space; also seats in such 
lounge and club cars as are retained are now being sold 
to increase the available space. On at least one railway 
stored club cars were put to a useful purpose over the 
Labor Day week-end, when 12 of them were made into 
a train which served as a second section for overflow 
coach passengers. 

The capacity of the railways in the critical area be- 
tween New York and Washington and Richmond has 
been increased by some 80 seats a day by more intensive 
use of club and lounge cars. Previously, no passengers 
were carried on the New York-Florida streamliners be- 
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tween Richmond and New York, but they are now per- 
mitted to purchase seats in lounge and club cars for 
any part of the distance. 


Abandoning Trains to Save Equipment 


The special train of today is the troop train. No more 
specials will be operated for football games, world series 
baseball games or other sporting events. Patrons wish- 
ing to travel to such events will have to get there and 
back as best they can on regular trains. Ski specials 
and many others of a similar nature have also been 
abandoned for the duration. In many cases, second sec- 
tions of trains normally operated during the National 
Parks season were canceled this year. A further saving 
in cars has been made by the cancelation of extra 
“seasonal” cars formerly operated to outlying vacation 
spots. These changes were put into effect voluntarily 
on many lines before the O. D. T. issued its. order, 
effective October 4, “freezing” railway passenger service 
as of September 20-26 inclusive. On November 3, this 
order was amended to permit the operation of two extra 
New York-Florida trains for the winter season. 

A continuing study is being made to conserve equip- 
ment through the elimination of poorly patronized trains 
and the transfer of equipment so used to places where 
it is really needed. The Southern Pacific, however, has 
gone farther than that. To give greater track capacity 
for its military needs, it has canceled two profitable 
passenger schedules between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, the “Noon Daylight” and the “Sunset Lim- 
ited.” The former train consistently earned top figures 
in revenue per train mile, but the Coast division is an 
extremely busy stretch of railway and the sacrifice was 
made to the military needs. | : 

Voluntary revision in passenger schedules, services 
and equipment assignments during the first six months 
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Lounge and Club Car 
Seats Are Now Sold to 
Increase Passenger- 
Carrying Capacity 


of 1942 by the principal passenger-carrying railroads 
resulted in the release of 114 locomotives and 533 pas- 
senger cars for the urgent needs of war traffic and this 
trend is being continued. The daily saving during this 
six months amounted to 24,700 passenger train-miles, 
and 176,000 passenger car-miles. Measured in equip- 
ment units, the cars released by the schedule and equip- 
ment revisions are 149 mail, express, baggage, and com- 
bined cars; 150 coaches and 204 Pullman cars, of which 
63 are club, lounge, observation, tavern or combination 
cars. In addition to this equipment, 31 rail motor cars 
have been released. 

The locomotive and car savings effected by these 
schedule revisions are entirely apart from further sav- 
ings that the O. D. T. is trying to accomplish through 
the survey now being conducted by. the various state 
public service commissions. This survey was instituted 
with a view to eliminating duplicating service in local 
passenger train and bus schedules, thus permitting trans- 
fer of equipment from runs which are lightly patronized 
to others on which the need is greater. 

The schedules of many passenger trains in all parts 
of the country have been lengthened to allow for faster 
movement of military traffic and also to permit of 
handling a greater number of cars per train. Of neces- 
sity the increased traffic necessitates more station time 
for the handling of additional passengers and the in- 
creased volume of mail and express traffic. In the case 
of some transcontinental trains, schedules have been 
lengthened 12 hr. or more between Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast; the fastest New York-Chicago trains will 
be decelerated an hour or ‘more. 

In so far as possible, schedules have been and are being 
adjusted so that as reliable an on-time performance as 
possible may be provided. Unfortunately, slowing down 
Schedules detracts from the all-important available car 
supply in that it frequently develops that where cars 
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could be turned at the end of a run on a fast schedule 
and utilized almost at once, this is not possible on slower 
schedules. Therefore, considerable study is being given 
to arriving at the happy medium of having a schedule 
that can be adhered to with reasonable frequency and 
at the same time allow for the necessary turn-around 
and increased utilization of cars. 

By-products of the war that have caused changes in 
passenger service include the elimination of stewardess- 
nurse service on several trains. These women per- 
formed a valuable and much-appreciated service, but, 
with a shortage of nurses in this country for Army duty, 
the managements of these roads felt it their patriotic 
duty to release these women for such services. Another 
feature has been the elimination of the sale of liquor on 
several trains. This was to permit the sale of space 
formerly used for club-car purposes only, and to increase 
the capacity of dining cars by concentrating on the pur- 
veying of food only. 

The changes recited herein have been widespread. 
They have, in fact, revised the basic theory of passen- 
ger service in this country, which had become by far the 
best in the world from the standpoints of luxury, con- 
venience and speed. Today, all factors of railway pas- 
senger service are secondary to the all-important util- 
itarian needs of a country at war. The nation-wide gas 
rationing is too recent an occurrence as yet to warrant 
prophesy as to its full ramifications as affecting railway 
travel. It can safely be predicted, however, that they 
will be profound. 

All the changes to adapt railway passenger service to 
wartime conditions, as mentioned herein, will have to 
be studied carefully. Their cumulative effect will have 
to be multiplied many times if the increased business is 
to be handled. Above all, every consideration save that 
of the strictest utility, will have to be forgotten for the 
duration. 
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Centralized Traffic Control Prevents Needless Train Stops and Delays 


Signaling Keeps Passenger Trains 


Moving During War Time 


Modern systems minimize delays and bring about 
increased average speeds for important traffic — 
Have greatly augmented the capacity of tracks 


installed since the close of World War I in 1918 

are now aiding the railroads in saving train time, 
and are thereby contributing to on-time train perform- 
ance as well as to increased track capacity, so that dur- 
ing the present war regular passenger trains as well as 
extra troop trains are being handled promptly, while at 
the same time freight trains are being handled without 
excessive delays. 

In contrast with the fact that the railroads now have 
fewer locomotives, cars and miles of main tracks than in 
1918, signaling has increased not only in projects and 
mileage, but, of greater importance, has brought about 
phenomenal increases in the utilization of the tracks and 
equipment as measured in passenger-miles and ton-miles 
per train-hour. Modern iocomotives now handle more 
cars, and the tracks have been constructed to carry trains 
at higher speeds, but the outstanding difference between 
railroading in 1918 and in 1942 is that signaling elim- 
inates stops or minimizes delays so that the trains can 
be operated for a greater percentage of the time at the 
speeds for which the locomotives and tracks are de- 
signed. 

The higher the normal speed, the greater is the time 


Tin numerous signaling projects which have been 
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required for stopping, as well as for accelerating again 
to the normal speed, and these figures increase approxi- 
mately in proportion to the square of the differences in 
speed. Signaling which permits a 10-car light-weight 
passenger train to reduce speed to 45 m. p. h. for a train 
length, rather than to 30 m. p. h., will save at least one 
minute in each such instance. Signaling to eliminate 
stopping such a train, as compared with running through 
at maximum speeds, will save from four to eight min- 
utes or more, depending on local conditions and the rat- 
ing of the locomotive with respect to the load being 
handled. A consideration of importance at this time is 
that the quantities of critical materials required for the 
signaling changes or additions to permit savings in train 
time and to effect additional track capacity, are insig- 
nificant compared with the metals required for additional 
locomotives or tracks to provide equivalent benefits in 
train operations. 


Automatic Block Saves Time 


Automatic block signaling promotes safety by prevent- 
ing collisions and by checking the normal position of 
main line switches, thus giving enginemen confidence to 
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proceed at maximum permissible speeds, whereas with- 
out such protection, it may be necessary to reduce speed 
at numerous points. Another advantage is that auto- 
matic block permits following trains to be spaced at 
closer intervals with safety, thus increasing track capac- 
ity. It is fortunate, therefore, that between 1918 and 
1942, the railroads increased the automatic block signal- 
ing from 57,084 to 97,361 track miles. Furthermore, 
within recent years much of this signaling has been re- 
vised to space the signals in accordance with the in- 
creased braking distances of trains operated at the higher 
speeds. 

As a means for reducing time spacing between 
trains on heavy traffic lines, some roads have installed 
signals which display more than three aspects. Also, 
on some roads, special aspects are provided whereby 
trains, when ascending grades, are permitted to pass 
automatic signals when they are displaying the most 
restrictive aspect. On many sections of line, totaling 
8,384 track-miles in the United States, cab signaling has 
been provided by which means on-time train perform- 
ance is assured during stormy or foggy weather, when 
‘otherwise train speeds would have to be reduced to per- 
mit enginemen to observe wayside signals. 


Interlockings Improved 


Within recent years, numerous improvements have 
been made in interlockings to expedite the operations of 
such plants, thereby reducing delays to trains. Many 
manually-operated mechanical plants have been replaced 
with power plants, thus reducing the time required for 
changing line-ups. A further advancement has been 
the development of controls in which the interlocking is 
accomplished by interconnection of circuits, thereby 
eliminating the mechanical locking between levers, as 
well as electric locks. These improvements permit the 
use of machines with miniature levers so that a large 
plant can be controlled by a small interlocking machine 
on which all levers can easily be placed within arm’s 
reach. 

A further development eliminates levers as such, push- 
buttons being mounted in a track diagram, and a route, 
including the positioning of switches and the clearing of 
a signal, being accomplished merely .by pushing a button 
at the point representing the place where the train is to 
enter, and then pushing a second button at the point 
representing the place where the train is to depart from 
the plant limits. 

For use at outlying crossings between two roads, cir- 


With Centralized Traffic 
Control, the Operator 
Knows The Locations of 
All Trains And Can 
Make Close Meets 
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During Fogs and Storms, Cab Signals Insure On-Time 
Performance of Trains 


cuit arrangements are provided by means of which the 
interlocking controls are accomplished automatically by 
the approach and departure of trains. Because of the 
economy of operation, these automatic interlockings 
have been installed at numerous locations where inter- 
lockings of the manual control type could not be justified 
economically. As a result, the train stops at these cross- 
ings that were required previously as a form of protec- 
tion, are now eliminated. 

Similarly, at ends of double track and junctions where 
locally-controlled interlockings were not justified eco- 
nomically, remotely controlled plants have been made 
possible by the development of circuits requiring a min- 
imum of line wires extending to the nearest open office. 

As a result of all these developments, the railroads of 


‘the United States, on January 1, 1942, had a total of 


6,742 interlockings, of which 4,904 were controlled local- 
ly, 438 were controlled remotely and 393 were automatic. 
Thus in the years between 1918 and 1942, the benefits 
of interlocking as a means for obviating train delays have 
been applied to numerous layouts, with the result that 
thousands of train stops are eliminated daily. 


Train Operation By Signal Indication 


Still another development in signaling that is expedit- 
ing the movement of war-time traffic is the perfection 
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of coding equipment whereby a two-wire circuit can be 
used to control signals and power switches at numerous 
locations on any length of territory up to a complete 
operating division, thereby making available the benefits 
of power switch machines as well as semi-automatic sig- 
nals for authorizing train movements by signal indica- 
tion without the use of time tables and train orders. 
Such systems, known as centralized traffic control, are 
now in service on 2,703 miles of track in the United 
States, these projects including 1,676 power switches 
and 4,285 semi-automatic signals. 


32 Trains Increased to 60 


In brief, centralized traffic control keeps all trains, 
passenger and freight, moving with a minimum of delay. 
The time required by a train to make a move from one 
passing track to another is reduced approximately 15 
minutes. As a result, the track capacity is increased, 
and the efficient handling of increased traffic is facili- 
tated. 

For example, on one 87-mile section of single track 
where the normal traffic was from 24 to 32 trains daily, 
but now ranges from 45 to 60 trains daily, the cen- 
tralized traffic control permits all these trains to be 
moved promptly when ready to go, thus eliminating use- 
less delay at terminals or junctions, and, furthermore, 
the time en route has been reduced as compared with 
that required when operations were governed by time 


table and train order with hand-thrown passing track 
switches. 

As expressed by one operating officer, “We would 
now be ‘snowed under’ if we didnot have the C. T. C.” 
It is fortunate, therefore, that these C. T. C. facilities. 
were installed on 2,703 miles of track before the present 
emergency arose. 

It is because of the proven ability of C. T. C. to move 
the nation’s record traffic, including troops and war 
materials, that the War Production Board has allocated 
the materials required for the installation of centralized 
traffic control on numerous sections of single track, total- 


ing at least 700 miles, on which traffic has increased 


from a normal of 15 to 20 trains daily to as much as 45 
to 60 trains or more. In spite of the scarcity of certain 
materials, such as copper and rubber, this procedure is 
thus recognized as the quickest means for increasing 
track capacity with the smallest amounts of metals or 
equipment. 


A Thrifty Means to Capacity and Speed 


In brief, interlockings, automatic block, and central- 
ized traffic control are contributing very directly to the 
movement of the nation’s traffic at higher overall aver- 
age speeds than would otherwise be possible, and by 
this means, these signaling facilities increase the track 
capacity so that more trains can be operated without 


delays. 


—$—$$ 
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The time appears, unfortunately, to have passed when the 
management of a railroad, or any other business, can keep its 
company prosperous simply by conducting its own operations 
efficiently. With the advent of the all-powerful state, politics 
now is the principal determinant of the degree of industrial ac- 
tivity, and the opportunities, if any, which a business may have 
of operating profitably. This change has made the responsibili- 
ties of top management far more difficult and comprehensive. 
Managers still have just as big a job as ever in evolving meth- 
ods for increasing the internal efficiency of the business—but 
they also have to attend more to developments affecting their 
industry as a whole; or all industry. Political exigency has 
forced companies in the same business into (strictly legal) col- 
laboration, both with each other and with governmental agencies 
—so much so that, in the railroad business for example, many 
top managers have to spend more time on inter-company and 
governmental relations than they have left to devote to internal 
affairs. 


Why External Conditions Require Analysis 


The result of these changes is that watching national political 
developments—and world-wide ones too—for their effect on fu- 
ture business becomes just as much a managerial duty as attend- 
ing to internal operation; because the accuracy with which these 
external conditions are estimated, and company operations adapt- 
ed thereto, may have as much to do with company profitability, 
or its absence, as the degree of internal operating efficiency. 

Two books have recently appeared which should prove help- 
ful to railroad men who are attempting the hard job of trying 
to keep abreast of the more fundamental political forces, likely 
to affect the railroads’ future. One of these books deals with 
probable international economic conditions following the war. 
The other turns a searchlight into some of the darkest corners of 
the fundamental problem of employee and public relations. 

The work on post-war international economic prospects is 
called “Agenda for a Postwar World.”* The author is I. B. 
Condliffe, economics professor at the University of California— 
a scholar well-qualified in the field of international trade, having 
for some years been associated in such studies with the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the League of Nations. The author does not take a definite 
stand for or against more or less government control over com- 
merce and industry. He believes that “the realities of a des- 


perate situation may give little scope for doctrinaire advocacy - 


of free enterprise or socialist planning.” 

Post-war problems, in his opinion, are going to flood in upon 
us so fast that expediency will require that they be handled by 
whatever agencies are then available. He foresees that “wartime 
procedures and mechanisms” will be prolonged into the demobili- 
zation period. (‘This sounds like a good reason for resisting the 
spread of government control during the war, except in those 
instances where “bigger government” advocates can demonstrate 
that their programs are undeniably essential to the success of 
the war program.) 


Will Russia Dominate the Peace? 


The author believes that the economic situation in the world 
following the war may be materially different depending upon 
whether the Nazis are beaten (1) primarily by Russian resist- 
ance and counter-attack or (2) largely by American production 
or military action. (This suggests, perhaps, one of the reasons 
why so many voices in this country have been belittling Amer- 
ican contribution to the war effort, while they loudly insist— 
not only that we admire the Russians’ bravery, but that we also 
accept their political system and accord Communists in this 
country the status of loyal Americans.) 

There is going to be a big call on America after this war for 
food for starving populations. The author hopes we will extend 
nid, as far as possible, by restoring self-help and political sta- 
bility, rather than by unlimited hand-outs. He sees the danger 
of a move toward economic nationalism, which would tend to 
germinate another war—and he adjures statesmen and business 
men to take the long-run view, instead of that of immediate 





* Published by W. W. Norton, New York, price $2.50. 
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Helpful Reading for Policy-Makers 


self-interest. World-wide economic prosperity depends upon 
“multilateral” international trade—not the bilateral “barter” sys- 
tem which has been the only kind of foreign trade left since 
governments took it out of private hands (after first killing off 
the commerce by prohibitive tariffs and quotas). 


No “‘Social Security”? When Industry Stagnates 


One of the principal obstacles to renewed world-wide trade 
and prosperity to which the author draws attention is the “vested 
interests” which have grown up in almost every country, pro- 
tected from foreign competition—especially the interest of organ- 
ized labor in artificial levels of wages. “The tragedy of most 
government intervention in recent years is that it has been nega- 
tive, a series of efforts to buttress and preserve this or that group 
interest.” Governments, the author says, have imposed “rigidity 
where there should be adaptability,” maintained “prices that 
should fall,” and reduced production in low-cost areas, while 
fostering it where costs are high. “Social security is not won by 
protecting vested interests. Stability which leads to stagnation 
gives no security.” 

The author is far too complacent with shadowy “social objec- 
tives,” which, in point of fact, are too often just polite names for 
the “vested interests” against which he properly inveighs. He 
also accepts large programs of public works—unable apparently 
to comprehend that these undertakings are simply the obverse 
side of prohibitory tariffs, and that they also inevitably foster 
production where it is costly and inhibit it where costs are low. 
There are other parts of his discussion—especially of internal 
economic policy—which are heterodox and New Dealish, but the 
author’s views of international trade (which is plainly his field 
of special competence) are illuminating and sound. 

The book is not long. It is simply written. The discriminat- 
ing reader can obtain from it a ‘reasonably accurate measuring 
rod by which he can gage developments in our policies toward 
international trade; and can readily use such a standard of 
measure to judge whether these developments will lead to pros- 
perity or to further world chaos and depression. Such knowl- 
edge by one or more men at or near the top of a railroad should 
be very helpful in keeping it informed what to prepare for; so 
it may adapt its operations in advance for what is coming. 


A Philosophy of Public and Employee Relations 


The second book to which attention is drawn here is far more 
profound—and relates to matters in which managements are not 
spectators (as in foreign trade policy), but protagonists. This 
book is called “The Future of Industrial Man,” + and, for those 
who will take the trouble to understand it, it provides a com- 
prehensive theory embracing practically all problems of dealing 
with the public and with employees. 

Why is large-scale enterprise in the spot that it is in? The 
author has a complete answer to that question—and the answer 
implies the nature of the solution. But this is philosophy (with 
large ingredients of history, psychology and economics) and the 
reader who ordinarily limits his studies to treatises dealing only 
with quantitative facts will not find it so easy to ingest. 

The author bases his analysis on the concept of “legitimacy.” 
An enterprise or institution is “legitimate” if it derives its power 
from some generally-accepted moral principle. Management of 
property which the manager owns is based upon the accepted 
right of private property—that is, such management is “legiti- 
mate.” But, the author contends, management which is itself 
employed is not “legitimate”; that is, its right to manage does 
not rest on any generally-accepted moral principle. (The dif- 
ference, at least until recently, between the popular view of Henry 
Ford and the managements of other large industries illustrates 
the distinction between a “legitimate” management and an “ille- 
gitimate” one.) 

By the use of these terms the author implies no criticism of 
industrial managers. On the contrary, “there has never been a 
more efficient, a more honest, a more capable and conscientious 
group of rulers than the professional management of the great 
American corporations today.” However, he goes on to say, 


7 By Peter Drucker. Published by John Day Co., New York. Price $2.50. 
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good qualities cannot cure a bad title. Managements have not 
deprived the stockholders of their rights; instead the stockhold- 
ers have abdicated. 

Managers are not the only “illegitimates” in the author’s 
analysis of the present control of industry. Unionism has, if any- 
thing, even less claim to acceptance as “legitimate.” Socialism 
or government “planning” afford no solution to this unstable con- 
dition. In fact, “the main attack of the Planners is not directed 
against improvisation and unpreparedness but against the sepa- 
ration of political government from rule in the social sphere.” 

There was plenty of genuine and effective planning in “the 
séttlement of the Northwest by the transcontinental railways in 
the 1870’s and 1880’s.” The Homestead Act of 1862 was genuine 
planning. So was the international gold standard, now discarded 
by the politicians. The author believes that we need more of 
this realistic and practical planning—and a great deal less of the 
kind of “perfect” blueprints which our bureaucrats are attempt- 
ing to set up. The choice is between genuine planning based 
on practical knowledge, which accepts present institutions and 
limitations, and that which is based on nothing more than the 
pride of the bureaucrats in their assumed superior mental 
ability which has given them the key to perfection. These 
“planners,” says Mr. Drucker “visualize their rule as benevolent 
and enlightened despotism. They refuse to see that all despotism 
must degenerate rapidly into rapacious, tyrannical oppression. 
.. . But even if a benevolent despotism were possible, it would 
still be incompatible with freedom.” 

The idea of “freedom” popularly accepted today—that is, 
that a society living under unrestrained majority rule is free— 
is utterly rejected by this author. Instead, “freedom is a right 
and a duty of the minority and the individual, independent from, 
and against, the rights of the majority.” Again, “election by 
majority in no way guarantees the selection of the wise, the 
just and the best.” There is no way of telling for certain that, 
in any instance, the majority is right and the minority is wrong 
—hence the power of the majority must always be restrained. 
There is no such thing as a “best government”; if there could 





be, then that government should, obviously, have absolute power. 
Technical questions (such as the number of degrees to a right 
angle) can be given absolute answers, because they are inde- 
pendent of the human will—but choice enters into political de- 
cisions and there is no way of telling, for sure, and for all time, 
whether even the wisest men are choosing correctly or not. 
Freedom, thus, is a necessary corollary of man’s imperfection. 

Some of so-called “freedoms” of the Atlantic Charter are 
not what this author means by the word. “Real freedom is not 
freedom from something. . . . It is freedom to choose between 
doing or not doing something, to act one way or another, to 
hold over belief or the opposite. It is never a release and 
always a responsibility.” 

The American Revolution, in this author’s view, was not at 
all like the French Revolution. Our Revolution, established the 
common law and independent courts—while the French uprising 
put its trust in “perfect” law codes. It assumed human per- 
fectability through “planning.”. Our American forefathers built 
upon existing institutions; they did not try to manufacture totally 
new ones concocted by “experts” and “brain trusts.” 

Men cannot foresee the future. They must base their po- 
litical and social activities on existing social and political reality— 
not on an ideal society. “It is common sense pitted against 
Absolute Reason, experience and conscientiousness against super- 
ficial brilliance. It is plodding, pedestrian and not spectacular— 
but dependable.” 

Many railroad men read the “Managerial Revolution” by 
James Burnham with deep interest. In the opinion of this ob- 
server, “The Future of Industrial Man” is a far more penetrat- 
ing book; more constructive; more convincing; more practical; 
more in accord with American principles; and more interesting. 
We shall not take the space here to reveal the solution which the 
author proposes to the unhappy situation he describes—but a 
hint may be given by saying that his proposal accords fully 
with the doctrine set forth in “Sharing Information with 
Employees,” a book which was reviewed in these pages in our 
August 1 issue, page 176. 





“If there was any reason or occasion for the making of 
the report on post-war handling of transportation facilities 
in the United States which the President has transmitted to 
Congress, this newspaper would like to know what it was. 
The report is described as the work of an advisory com-_ 
mittee to the National Resources Planning Board, the body 
which has been busily describing the necessity of a max- 
imum immediate output of blueprints for spending public 
funds on a gorgeous scale. 

“Its latest opus is rich in vague hifalutin. It is equally 
rich in implications of alleged fact which simply aren’t so. 
It dwells upon the need of a government agency to co- 
ordinate all transportation, ignoring the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has long possessed extensive 
regulatory powers over railroads, water carriers and high- 
way transport. Air lines are now under the tutelage of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board... . 

“Incomprehensibly, the committee asserts that what was 
(at some unspecified time) regarded as a surplus of trans- 
portation facilities is now seen to have been a shortage. If it 
is referring to the decade of the 1930's, the indisputable 
fact is that there was then a great surplus. Even today, 
in the midst of the war emergency, there is yet no actual 
shortage of transportation within the United States which 
is not due to specific enemy operations. If the committee 
apprehends a post-war shortage, it must have overlooked 
the importance of a gradual, more likely a rapid, diminution 
in the volume of war-made freight and passenger traffic, 
the number of usable Army trucks to be released for com- 
mercial service and the passenger plane capacity to be sim- 
ilarly set free. Since the turn of the century this country 
has had a surplus of transportation facilities during a 
greater portion of the time than it has suffered shortage. 
Contrary to the committee’s hazy impression that full use 


—From the Wall Street Journal 


Bureaucrats “Plan” Post-War Jobs for Themselves 


of transportation has been inhibited by high rates, the 
United States has long led the world in per capita ton- 
miles of freight service and passenger-miles of travel. 

“This committee is only 22 years behind Congress in 
plumping for consolidation of railroads into a’smaller num- 
ber of systems. Meanwhile a considerable amount of sys- 
tem integration has been going on; more would have taken 
place had Congress itself not raised barriers by providing 
for the preservation of competition ‘as far as practicable’ 
and, more importantly, by intervening against the displace- 
ment of employees, the only way in which consolidation can 
be made to yield substantial operating economies. The 
committee seems to assume that Congress and organized 
labor will be sweetly reasonable about this, so that freight 
rates and passenger fares may be co-ordinated downward. 

“More flexible financial structures, the committee thinks, 
would be desirable for the railroads, not having heard that 
those which became insolvent during the past dozen years 
are being provided with the most flexible structures imag- 
inable or that the capitalization of the others proved flex- 
ible enough to keep them solvent through an unprecedentedly 
long and severe depression. . . . 

“We are not at the moment advised who prepared this 
report for a prodigally advisory committee. Whoever he is, 
he wishes to see public ownership of much if not all of the 
fixed plant of transportation, a sure precursor of complete 
nationalization of railroads, air and water lines and high- 
way carriers. Not that the report openly favors this ulti- 
mate. It merely shows how the skids can be placed under 
private ownership. The process admittedly involves the ex- 
penditure of untold public funds, but that—so we are told 
again—will put the national income on a permanently high 
level. And the spending, naturally, would be directed by a 
select group of federal co-ordinators. .. .” 
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STEAM POWER IS STILL SUPREME 








AST FREIGHT... 


J e ; 
hytslock One of The Soo Line’s Modern Lima-built Steam ; 
Locomotives of the 4-8-4 type hauling vital livestock 4 

from Minneapolis to Chicago. 


The North Central Section of the United States is one of the largest live- 
stock producing areas in America. The importance of livestock as food 
often overshadows its other contributions of leather, fats, wool and other 
by-products—all of which are so necessary to America’s war economy. 


To keep these products of the North Centra] States rolling to market, and 
rolling fast, the Soo Line provides daily freight service to the meat packing 
center of Chicago. Modern freight locomotives are essential to this service 
and Lima-built power is doing an outstanding job in “keeping them rolling.” 


Steam power is still supreme in providing fast freight service. 
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Railroads-in-War News 














Henderson W ants to 


Control R. R. Rates 


OPA director thinks that he is 
better fitted for job than 
experienced agencies 


The Price Stabilization Act or Norris 
amendment “certainly included the impli- 
cation that rail freight rates must be con- 
trolled if inflation is to be controlled,” ac- 
cording to Leon Henderson, director of 
the Office of Price Administration in a 
statement to the press following his talk 
at the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Utilities Commissioners at St. 
Louis, Mo., on November 10-12. He also 
referred to “hardships” which Ex Parte 
148 had worked upon certain commodities, 
industries and localities and stated that 
while no definite plan for “attacking” rate 
increases permitted under Ex Parte 148 
had been worked out, the “attack” would 
be made. 

In his address before the meeting, Mr. 
Henderson said that in adopting the Price 
Control Bill, Congress had taken a view 
that so far as transportation and utility 
rates were concerned, control had better 
be left with the regulatory bodies, but at 
that time the natural effect of those rates 
on prices was unappreciated. Conditions 
since have indicated that those rates, along 
with agriculture prices and wages, would 
have to be frozen if any effective price 
ceiling structure was to be established. The 
act, he said, established a Congressional 
policy of putting ceilings on all prices, in- 
cluding charges of transportation and 
utility companies. 

The rates of common carriers were spe- 
cifically excepted, but the fact that the 
amendment made it necessary for carriers 
to notify the war agencies of intentions of 
general increases clearly showed its in- 
tent. It has been recognized, he continued, 
that maladjustments of freight rates threw 
out of kilter the price control and inflation 
control program that was geared to the 
war effort. 

The program of the meeting included re- 
ports and addresses dealing with the work 
of state regulatory bodies during the war 
and the effect of federal legislation upon 
the procedures of state bodies. A number 
of representatives of governmental agen- 
cies, including Joseph B. Eastman, director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
addressed the meeting. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows: President, F. W. Matson, com- 
missioner of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. O. Martin, chairman of the Loui- 
siana Public Service Commission; second 
vice-president, J. McConnaughey, chairman 
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of the Public Utility Commission of Ohio; 
general solicitor, John E. Benton, re-elect- 
ed; and secretary, Ben Smart. The 1943 
convention will be held in Chicago, begin- 
ning September 14. 

A special war committee, after reviewing 
the relationships between state regulatory 
bodies, and the War Production Board 
and the Office of Defense Transportation, 
stated that a year ago the committee took 
the position that the existing trained per- 
sonnel of the state commission was better 
able to handle the enforcement of ODT 
orders than its inexperienced staff. “We 
are more than ever convinced of the cor- 
rectness. of our position,” the report con- 
tinued. 

“We have seen orders issued, post- 
poned and finally withdrawn with a total 
net result of a great deal of waste in 
time and money and unnecessary disturb- 
ance of the transportation industry as well 
as the general public. A fair and honest 
survey of the work of this agency fails to 
reveal any substantial good that has been 
accomplished. Such benefit as might flow 
from certain of the orders has not been 
realized by reason of the inability of the 
ODT to enforce even those provisions, such 
as the circuity and over-loading provisions 
of the motor carrier orders. 


First L.C.L. Pool Under ODT 
General Order No. 1 


Railroads operating between Memphis, 
Tenn., and Jacksonville, Fla. have been 
authorized by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to pool their l.cl. traffic and 
alternate their merchandise-car operations. 
The authorization is carried in Supple- 
mentary Order ODT No. 1-1, and it is 
the first pooling arrangement under the 
terms of General Order No. 1, the l.c.l. 
minimum loading regulation. 

The supplementary order, issued on No- 
vember 14 and effective the same day, was 
made public by ODT on November 16, the 
press release stating that “ODT officials” 
had said that the action “should point the 
way for other railroads whose lines operate 
between the same terminals, and who have 
been unable to meet the minimum lvad 
requirement under individual operation, to 
seek similar pooling authority.” 

The Memphis-Jacksonville arrangement 
provides that the St. Louis-San Francisco 
shall load and forward a merchandise car 
from Memphis to Jacksonville on six days 
of each week. The car must be routed to 
alternate daily between a route via the 
Frisco, Central of Georgia, and Seaboard 
Air Line, and a Frisco-C. of G.-Atlantic 
Coast Line route. The Frisco is author- 
ized to disregard shippers’ routing instruc- 
tions “to the extent necessary to enable it 
to forward such traffic from Memphis in 
the merchandise car first leaving aftér the 
receipt of such traffic at Memphis.” 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





Jeffers Gives Labor 
A Friendly Warning 


Says management at one time 
was short-sighted, labor 
now makes same error 


‘“Management has been short-sighted in 
the exertion of its power in times past 
when it should have elected to guide rath- 
er than to rule. Labor has been equally 
as short-sighted when it tasted new-born 
power in recent years and in mis-guided 
efforts to protect its gains, particularly in 
the past few months, has risked the good 
will of the public. These things must pass 
in order that we may win the victory and 
must permanently be discarded if we are 
to win the peace.” 

So spoke W. M. Jeffers, president of the 
Union Pacific, and National Rubber Di- 
rector, before the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune Forum on November 16 in discussing 
“Men and Management in America.” 

“Of all the economics that I know,” 
Jeffers said, “I believe that I am most 
profoundly conscious of the economics of 
the man who eats in the kitchen. The pre- 
vailing hope of this man is that his chil- 
dren will inherit the comfort of a spick- 
and-span dining room. Upon the produc- 
tive efforts, the fighting efforts and the 
future thinking of this’man of the rolled- 
up sleeves depends, I believe, the economic 
freedom of the world. 

“Upon the way these men think, and act 
upon their thinking, depends the economic 
freedom of the world in the dire times that 
lie ahead. I know labor.and I know man- 
agement, having been a part of both. Only 
when they work in complete harmony can 
the economic freedom of the world be 
soundly determined. Much blood and many 
tears will be wasted if we do not learn 
this lesson now in our moment of extreme 
trial.” 

Mr. Jeffers went on to say that a de- 
mocracy accepts war with less grace, per- 
haps, than other peoples. He pointed out, 
however, that with the righteousness that 
gives a democracy free speech and the op- 
portunity of open criticism comes an in- 
dignation and eventually a fierceness “that 
is stronger than any coercion that a dicta- 
tor might in any way, through fear or 
bayonet, bring to his people. 

“It is this vigor, now coming to fruition 
in our citizens, which will give us the en- 
ergy, the strength, the fortitude, the men 
and the materials to win this war.” 

Mr. Jeffers told the forum he did not 
subscribe to many of the ideologies of reg- 
imentation or near-socialism which, he said, 
are at one end of our frequent national dis- 
cussions. “Nor would I care to defend the 
(Continued on page 858) 
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Franklin is frequently urged to rush repair parts for locomo- 
tives undergoing repairs. | 

Today the delays caused by wrong priorities, difficulty 
in obtaining materials and the concentration of machines 
on war work, make it almost impossible to give the former 
prompt response to such requests. 

For your own protection we suggest ordering currently 
against requirements that you know will be called for by 
planned maintenance schedules. 

This is permissible under WPB regulations and will pre- 


vent delay in restoring locomotives to service. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. fens 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


November 21, 1942 
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Limiting of Hauls 
Opposed by A.T.A. 


Though accused of promoting 
idea, railroads don’t 
like it either 


Plans to limit truck hauls and divert 
short-haul railroad traffic to the highways 
are being discussed by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation which is getting 
ready for action along those lines if such 
action should become a necessary con- 
servation measure as rising traffic makes 
the equipment situation more serious. This 
became known last week after Ted V. 
Rodgers, president of American Trucking 
Associations, had issued a statement -de- 
nouncing what he called “a behind-the- 
scenes attempt of railroads to dictate the 
distance over which shipments by motor 
vehicle may move, under the specious plea 
of necessity to conserve equipment.” 

The railroads are understood to be op- 
posed to any traffic-dividing scheme, al- 
though they did respond to an ODT re- 
quest which went also to shippers and the 
trucking industry, for comment on such a 
proposal. Especially would the railroads 
oppose any set-up which contemplated 
their handling rail-truck traffic beyond the 
truck-haul limits under special rates and 
arrangements whereby the trucker, oper- 
ating like a freight forwarder, would in 
effect remain the shipper’s agent for the 
entire haul. 

It was stated at ODT that work on the 
proposal got under way several months 
ago as a result of suggestions received 
from the War Department. Studies are 
still going on, and no tentative order has 
yet been drafted. Many practical diffi- 
culties have been recognized, and matters 
still under consideration include the posi- 
tion of short-line railroads under such re- 
strictions, the effect on plants laid out for 
only rail freight service or only for truck 
service, inter-plant haulage of a single 
company with scattered plants, and the 
effect on the working of ODT’s minimum 
1. c. 1. loading order. To some in ODT, 
the proposal, like travel rationing, looks 
like an impossible job; but the impossible 
may nevertheless have to be attempted. 

A. T. A.’s characterization of the rail- 
road submission as a “behind-the-scenes 
attempt to dictate ...” was appraised at 
ODT as not entirely fair. It was ex- 
plained that shippers and carriers—both 
rail and truck—had been asked for com- 
ments; and that a committee of railroad 
traffic officers had submitted a tentative 
plan for making the proposal effective. It 
was emphasized that no order would be 
drafted until all interested parties had the 
opportunity to make their own suggestions 
and to criticize the suggestions of others. 

A. T. A. President Rodgers’ statement 
attributed the railroad suggestions to a 
“special law-operating-traffic committee of 
the Association of American Railroads.” 
It is understood that the railroad sugges- 
tions would contemplate the restriction of 
truck hauls to distances of no more than 
250 miles, with an exception. for ship- 
ments of household goods and uncrated 
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furniture, and a proviso stipulating that 
coal could not be transported more than 
100 miles by highway. Also, they suggest 
provisions for the issuance of ODT special 
permits, and the possibility of reducing the 
250-mile limitation in particular regions 
and at different periods. 

The suggestions also propose that no 
property be transported by railroad in 
freight cars, with various exceptions, for 
distances under 50 miles. Railroads would 
not carry freight when both its origin and 
destination were within the same munici- 
pality or within or between contiguous 
municipalities, or within a zone adjacent 
to and commercially a part of such munici- 
pality or municipalities. Exceptions would 
be made where no other transportation was 
available and where the freight was un- 
suitable for handling by truck. 

Direct war-connected shipments of the 
government would, under the railroad sug- 
gestions, be exempt from the limitation 
plan. In his statement, A. T. A.’s Rodgers 
assailed the railroad suggestions one by 
one, making the general assertion that the 
trucking industry “wants no part of” the 
proposal. Neither does the railroad in- 
dustry, it would seem from reports in 
well-informed circles. 


L. N. E. R. Conducts Training 
Course for Clerical Workers 


The London & North Eastern has been 
conducting an experiment in the wartime 
training of new clerical employees. It has 
established a school at Scarborough, which, 
the Railway Gazette (London) reports, if 
proved successful (at present results would 
indicate it will) may be extended. 

About 20 women station clerks were se- 
lected to take a course consisting of a 
month’s intensive training in general cler- 
ical work such as would be required at any 
station on the line. The sale of tickets, 
the answering of passengers’ questions, 
correspondence, filing, invoicing, and the 
handling of parcels and miscellaneous traf- 
fic and the accounting work which such 
transactions entail, are all thoroughly ex- 
plained by a qualified instructor, who is a 
member of the clerical staff and familiar 
with the problems involved. Throughout 
the course the value of courtesy and tact 
in dealing with the public is emphasized. 

So that the course may not be all theory, 
and that the trainees may have some prac- 
tical experience, they take turns, both at 
the school and at nearby stations, at being 
either behind or in front of the window. 
Questions asked by those representing the 
public are left entirely up to the individual 
trainee posing the question, and the student 
behind the window is expected to give a 
satisfactory answer. Dummy parcels are 
weighed and charged and tickets issued. 

At the end of the four-week period a 
searching written examination is given 
and the trainees are then assigned to the 
jobs to which they seem best fitted. 

While attending the course, trainees are 
provided with board and accommodation at 
a private hotel in Scarborough, with a 
senior member of the staff in attendance 
as welfare organizer. Although the L. N. 
E. R. has conducted classes on various 
subjects in the past, this is the first full 
four-week residential course attempted. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


Coast RRs Proud 
of Scrap Record 


Recount accomplishments and 
tell how the job has 
been done 


Railroads on the Pacific Coast are ac- 
complishing extraordinary results in col- 
lecting scrap and releasing rail for the 
war effort and are continuing their drives 
with vigor in the face, however, of a la- 
bor shortage, it was brought out at a 
meeting of the Pacific Railway Club in 
San Francisco, Cal., on November 12. Fol- 
lowing an address by B. C. Bertram, chief 
of the railroad unit, Conservation Divi- 
sion, War Production Board, S. L. 
Bouque, assistant general storekeeper, 
Southern Pacific-Pacific Lines, reported 
that the Pacific Lines, during the first 
seven months of the current year, turned 
in 10,450 tons of miscellaneous scrap and 
scrap rail, over and above what was con- 
sidered its regular accumulation, and also 
released 2,523 tons of second hand rail, 
exclusive of abandonments of branch lines 
and spurs. 

During the first nine months of this 
year, he said, the Pacific Lines sold or 
used in the company’s industries 99,000 
tons of scrap metals and sold 10,750 tons 
of second hand rail for use in defense 
plants, Army and Navy bases or other 
industries vital to the war effort. In ad- 
dition, the mechanical department changed 
over 450 items formerly made of copper, 
brass or aluminum to castings or forgings 
of cast iron, steel or malleable, thus re- 
leasing these vital materials for the war 
program. Although the War Production 
Board specified that the amount of tin 
used in the manufacture of products must 
not exceed 40 per cent of the amount of 
tin used in 1940, the mechanical depart- 
ment of the railroad, he said, has to date 
reduced this figure to 30 per cent in the 
face of increased demands for tin. 

A committee on scrap was formed dur- 
ing 1941 to make a thorough survey to 
ascertain the quantity of scrap and other 
material that could be made available. The 
general committee consisted of the general 
purchasing agent, the general storekeeper, 
the assistant superintendent of motive 
power and the general track inspector ol 
the maintenance of way department; while 
committees were also formed on each of 
the operating divisions and at the four 
general shops. The general committee cov- 
ered the entire system and its findings 
and recommendations were followed up 
by the local committees, resulting in 4 
large amount of serviceable material and 
critical material being turned back to the 
stores for disposition or future use. 

After the country entered the war, how- 
ever, renewed efforts were directed to 
turn in metal which was in use, but which 
could be dispensed with. Motor car tracks 
at section tool houses have been removed 
and the steel rails replaced with wooden 
rails. All rail in use as bearings of any 
nature were replaced by wood, and signs 
and markers ‘on the right of way were ft 

(Continued on page 858) 
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THE EFFECT OF ABBREVIATED ARCHES ON FUEL SAVING 


FUEL CONSERVATION... 


a wartime need! 


Fuel wastage is a two-fold loss; the fuel itself and the trans- 
portation necessary to haul it. Because of the strategic im- 
portance of fuel to the war program every effort must be made 
to conserve this vital material. 


The fuel economy of Security Sectional Arches has been 
thoroughly proved in over 32 years of service on American 
railroads. But only a complete Arch can produce maximum 
fuel savings. 


You need a full Arch for full fuel economy. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 





Special 


_ | HARBISON-WALKER ~~ 

. | REFRACTORIES Co. Sprain YORK, N.. 

, vet Locomotive Combustion 
Refractory Specialists 


November 21, 1942 
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Beyer Urges Labor 
Training Programs 


Calls roads’ present methods 
inadequate for critical 
shortage now faced 


A survey of railroad labor conditions 
has disclosed that on 101 Class I railroads 
there were 60,000 vacant jobs on Septem- 
ber 15, Otto S. Beyer, director of the 
ODT Division of Transport Personnel, 
announced November 15. This figure, he 
explained, does not mean that there were 
actually 60,000 vacancies that could not 
be filled, since it includes the normal turn- 
over of employees that accounts for a 
substantial number of vacancies on any 
given day, but, he added, it does “reveal 
a real and critical shortage of railroad 
labor. Responses to the survey, moreover, 
specifically indicate that the carriers are 
encountering extreme difficulties in meet- 
ing many shortages.” 

The railroads reporting represent 97 per 
cent of all Class I railroad employment, 
Mr. Beyer said. He called attention also 
to the fact that these roads now employ 
only 40,000 women and 34,000 of that num- 
ber are engaged in clerical’ work. In 
World War I the railroads employed ap- 
proximately 100,000 women, and “prob- 
ably could employ a much greater number 
now.” 

Mr. Beyer called upon the railroads to 
adopt three measures to meet this grow- 
ing problem of labor shortage—increased 
employment of women, centralization of 
personnel activities, and modernization of 


training programs. Of the 101 Class I 


roads reporting in the survey, 47 have 
absolutely no organized programs for 
training employees, he said, and many 
of the others haye only very limited 
projects. 

The ODT personnel director called at- 
tention to two obstacles that have retarded 
the institution of “improved training pro- 
grams.” One is what he termed the ac- 
cepted railroad practice of decentralizing 
personnel functions, so that only a few 
roads have an office or a single officer 
definitely charged with responsibility for 
employee training for the entire railroad. 
This scattered responsibility not only low- 
ers the effectiveness of any training pro- 
gram that may be in operation but also 
makes it difficult for the railroads to get 
a complete picture of their training re- 
quirements and problems, he said. 

Another obstacle to the adoption of effec- 
tive training programs that Mr. Beyer 
listed is “the traditional railroad concept 
of training,” in which a new man starts 
at the bottom and / Picks up his occupa- 
tional education through years of experi- 
ence on the job.” Whatever merits this 
practice may have in peacetime, he de- 
clared, “it is clearly inadequate in time of 
war, when training must be accelerated to 
meet urgent manpower shortages.” 

The survey» indicated that the railroads 
are meeting particular difficulty in filling 
apprentice jobs, as eligible young men 
show little interest in a long apprentice- 
ship when an abundance of well-paying 
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jobs are available and induction into mili- 


tary service is more or less imminent. 
Actual shortages of extra-gang laborers 
were reported by 37 railroads in the sur- 
vey, and 53 reported a shortage of section 
laborers. Difficulty in filling machinists’ 
jobs was reported by 60 railroads which 
have altogether more than a million em- 
ployees. Other jobs in which shortages 
were reported include clerks, firemen, 
brakemen, boilermakers, carmen, teleg- 
raphers, and skilled helpers in many 
trades. 

Vacancies reported, which, as stated, in- 
cluded normal turnover as well as actual 
shortages, included openings for 29,765 
sections hands and extra-gang laborers, 
4,464 shop and stores laborers, and 1,685 
miscellaneous unskilled laborers. In the 
skilled occupations there were vacancies 
for 1,981 machinists, 1,851 carmen, 523 
boilermakers, 356 sheet metal workers, 309 
bridge and building painters, and 876 
telegraphers. Vacancies reported in train 
service positions included 2,565 for brake- 
men and 827 for firemen. While the 
“senior services” ordinarily are filled from 
the ranks of junior operating employees, 
the ODT announcement pointed out, the 
reporting railroads nevertheless listed 116 
openings for engineers and 30 for con- 
ductors. 

Some railroads have met with success in 
instituting training programs, the survey 
disclosed, and others are now engaged in 
overhauling their methods to meet current 
conditions. Some roads are giving organ- 
ized training to prospective dispatchers, 
ticket agents and office machine operators; 
19 are training telegraphers under a reg- 
ular program; and comparable formal pro- 
grams are in operation for office clerks, 
brakemen and firemen on a small number 
of roads. 

While such training programs seldom in- 
clude formal classes for the instruction of 
new employees, it was pointed out that the 
traditional on-the-job training procedures 
have been accelerated and modified. On 
some roads special courses have been set 
up to train foremen and other supervisors 
in ways to break in new men assigned to 
work under them. One railroad was said 
to have 1,181 supervisory employees en- 
rolled in such courses, given by federal 
and state agencies. 


Selective Service Rates Equip- 
ment Building as ‘‘Essential”’ 


The Selective Service System has issued 
Occupational Bulletin No. 38, calling to 
the attention of local draft boards a War 
Manpower Commission certification that 
the production of transportation equip- 
ment is an activity essential to the sup- 
port of the war effort. The bulletin lists 
88 “critical occupations” in the equipment- 
building industry. 

Like previous bulletins, it suggests that, 
in classifying registrants employed in these 
activities, local boards should give con- 
sideration to the training, qualification, or 
skill required for the occupation; the train- 
ing, qualification, or skill of the registrant ; 
and the availability of persons with quali- 
fications or skill, or who can be trained to 
replace the registrant, and the time in 
which such replacement can be made. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


Examiner Weighs 
WPB Abandonments 


Machinery now operating for 
ODT certification of 
these projects 


Putting into effect the new Office of 
Defense Transportation procedures for 
“clearing” War Production Board proj- 
ects for requisitioning railroad lines con- 
sidered by the latter to be non-essential 
to the war effort, Examiner Ralph H. 
Jewell, loaned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ODT, last week submitted 
to ODT Director Eastman his first rec- 
ommendations for action to be taken by 
that office in certifying whether or not 
selected lines are “essential to transporta- 
tion service during a war economy.” A 
general outline of the treatment given 
WPB proposals under the new arrange- 
ment appeared in Railway Age of October 
31, page 704. 

Up to November 16, according to in- 
formation made available through ODT, 
18 projects had been put before Mr. 
Jewell for review where the WPB requi- 
sition already had been served on the lines 
concerned. In these cases the process of 
requisitioning had been started by the 
WPB under the procedure in effect before 
the new plan was adopted. The ODT, 
however, acts on these cases in much the 
same way as it will act on others later 
submitted to it; that is, after the exam- 
iner’s recommendation is. made public a 
period of two weeks will be allowed for 
interested persons to comment on or pro- 
test his findings before final certification 
is made by the ODT. 

Several projects included in this group 
of 18 have been studied by the ODT 
examiner, and his recommendations have 
been made public in the form of reports 
to Mr. Eastman. The first report, issued 
November 10, recommended that the ODT 
should certify to the WPB that the line 
of the St. Joseph, South Bend & South- 
ern (a New York Central subsidiary) be- 
tween Baroda, Mich., and South Bend, 
Ind., 25.04 miles, is not essential to the 
war transportation effort. Interested per- 
sons are requested to submit comments or 
criticisms upon the-report to Examiner 
Jewell before November 30. 

Another report was issued November 
12, recommending that the ODT certify 
as non-essential certain segments of two 
branch lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, namely, a line from Benedict 
Junction, Kans., to Madison Junction, 
about 40 miles, and a line from a point 
some 3 miles south of Eureka, Kans., to 
Moline, about 34 miles. Another section 
of these connecting branch lines, extending 
from a point about 3 miles south of 
Eureka, Kans., through Madison Junction 
to Emporia, approximately 49 miles, was 
requisitioned by the WPB at the same 
time, but the examiner’s report recom 
mends that the ODT certify that this seg 
ment is essential to the war transportation 
effort. 

Another line requisitioned by the WPB, 
that of the Union’ Pacific between Vale, 
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Ore., and Brogan, 23.7 miles (owned by 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation), also was found to be essential by 
the ODT examiner in his report of No- 
vember 13. Two lines of the Illinois Ter- 
minal about which there has beén con- 
siderable controversy before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and in the courts, 
namely, that from Decatur, IIl., to Dan- 
ville, and that from Decatur, Ill, to Mack- 
inaw, a total of about 130 miles, the ex- 
aminer found non-essential, and his rec- 
ommendation has the effect of approving 
the WPB requisition in this case. He also 
proposed that the 15.84-mile line of the 
Murfreesboro-Nashville, between Mur- 
freesboro, Ark., and Nashville, be certi- 
fied as non-essential. In his report: on the 
Illinois lines Mr. Jewell pointed out that 
their abandonment would release about 18,- 
700 tons of ferrous metal for use else- 
where, including 16,000 tons of rail, nearly 
all of which is suitable for relaying, as 
well as some 1,300,000 pounds of copper. 

It is expected that reports on the other 
projects included in the group of 18 al- 
ready requisitioned by the WPB will soon 
follow these initial recommendations. On 
November 17 the ODT announced that it 
had received from the WPB requests for 
certification as to whether 37 additional 
projects are essential for the war transpor- 
tation effort. These requests are prelim- 
inary to the actual requisition. Each case 
will be studied by Mr.. Jewell, and after 
his report is made public an interval of 
two weeks to allow comments and pro- 
tests to be filed will elapse before certi- 
fication. The projects included are listed 
below: 












Day, October 31, when only the necessary 
work of keeping the railroad running was 
allowed to interrupt the special scrap col- 
lection effort. By nightfall, every employee 
in the 14 states in which the railroad oper- 
ates had turned in an average of 400 Ib. of 
scrap metal. The metal was shipped to 
and sorted at the railroad’s salvage termi- 
nal at Silvis, Ill. 


OPA Defines ‘‘General Increase’’ 
and Form of 30 Days’ Notice 
Official definition of the term “general 


rate -increase” and a detailed outline of © 


the procedure to be followed by com- 
mon carriers and public utilities in com- 
plying with the provisions of the amended 
Emergency Price Control Act of October 
2, requiring 30 days’ notice of such in- 
creases, are contained in Procedural Regu- 
lation No. 11, issued by the Office of Price 
Administration November 12. 

The requirements of the law affecting 
railroad rate procedure were outlined in 
Railway Age of October 10, page 573. The 
new OPA regulation is intended to clarify 
its provisions and set up routine practices 
to be followed in complying with the law 
when applications are made for I. C. C. 
authority for tariff changes. 

The OPA regulation defines a general 
rate increase by a common carrier as “any 
change in its rates, fares, classifications, 
rules, regulations or practices which re- 
sults in an increase in charges for trans- 
portation applicable to a class of 
passengers, shippers or customers.” The 
only type of increase excepted from the 
provisions of the order putting the law 
into effect is stated to be “an increase of 
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Rock Island Scrap 
Ten million pounds of scrap was picked 


up by officers and employees of the Rock 
Island System on their Scrap for Victory 
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rates or charges applicable to a particular 
customer or transportation service under 
special arrangement.” 

To comply with the provision of the law 
requiring notice of proposed rate increases, 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





’ pressure from many directions to do other- 





the regulation requires that two copies cf 
such notice must be received in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., office of the OPA Trans- 
portation and Utilities Division at least 
30 days before it is to become effective, 
and that the Price Administrator must be 
notified when authority to make rate in- 
creases is sought from any regulatory 
agency in ample time for him to inter- 
vene in the proceedings. Each such notice 
filed with the OPA must include a state- 
ment that the applicant consents to this 
intervention. 

Additional requirements are prescribed 
for increases of relatively broad effect, spe- 
cifically including any increase applying 
generally within or between recognized 
rate territories, any that applies to or from 
a number of points, any that involves pro- 
portional or competitive rates applying to 
or from a number of points, and any in- 
crease in a rate that applies to a sub- 
stantial proportion of a carrier’s business. 

Whenever increases included in these 
specified classes are involved, additional 
information filed with the required notice 
is expected to include a statement of the 
existing and proposed rates, commodities 
affected, minimum weights, and points in- 






















































volved, except that where a large number JF 
of rates are involved it is permissible to 4 
file typical examples. Also the supplemen- e 
tary information should include reference is 


to any orders of regulatory ‘ authorities 
that may be applicable, a statement of 
reasons why the increase is proposed, and 
other supporting data, such as estimates 
of the volume of traffic affected or com- 
parisons with other substantially equiva- 
lent rates or services. 


Lea Tribute to Eastman 
When the record of the part the United : 
States has played in the war is written, e 
“a proud chapter will deal with the 9 \ 





achievement of the railroads, and part of 
that chapter will be’ the co-operation of 
the Office of Defense Transportation,” said 
Chairman Clarence F. Lea of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce in an extension-of-remarks appear- 
ing in the appendix to the November 11 
Congressional Record. While Mr. Lea 
highlighted railroad performance in han- 
dling the record wartime traffic with lim- 
ited equipment, his remarks were in the 
main a tribute to ODT Director Eastman. 

“From the beginning,” he said, “Direc- 
tor Eastman’s whole attitude has indicated 
that he is one of the few in public life, 
regulating a private industry, who is mak- 
ing every effort to keep up the morale of 
that industry to have pride in itself, to 
run itself, and to inspire the friendly con- 
fidence of the agencies he regulates.” Mr. 
Lea also characterized the ODT director 
as one who has the disposition “to with 
stand the pressure of the extremists within 
and without, and the courage to assist the 
railroads in their job, notwithstanding the 














wise, to regulate and to penalize.” 

“The railroads are meeting the eméet- 
gency,” he went on, “because of the & 
cellence of their management, their prepa 
ration for the emergency, and also becaust 
the Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation has shown a rare degre 
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The HSC EQUIPMENT 
‘MEETS TODAY’S NEED for Efficient ake 


HIS EQUIPMENT is playing a distinctive part in today’s accelerated 











| transportation service...It is the most advanced development in 
pneumatic brakes for passenger cars — embodying all tried and proved ele- 
ments of predecessors, together with new functions that provide superior per- 


formance and maintained operating integrity. 


Individual action is faster, serial transmission quicker. Rapid and precise 


control of braking pressure is obtainable with any size or arrangement of cyl- 
inders — the type D-22 Control Valve acts as a piloting mechanism to actuate 
large capacity Relay Valves. This operating sequence compensates for varying 
piston travel and normal leakage. Truck mounting of cylinders is facilitated 


... Consistently accurate performance of the entire equipment over long 
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periods is assured by superior construction of coordinated elements. 
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This equipment is so designed that supplementary devices may be installed 
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to provide for these additional features: speed regulation of braking pressure; 


anti-wheel slip control; and complete electro-pneumatic operation. Scores of 





d outstanding trains are now equipped with these features, which make a note- 





worthy contribution to Passenger Service Efficiency. 
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of tact and co-operation in dealing with 
the competitive units of the transportation 
industry and co-ordinating the various 
branches, so that each shall make its great- 
est contribution without interference with 
the other, and so that the strain of one 
—if it develops—does not disturb the 
other.” 

As Mr. Lea sees the situation, the 
country has received “great benefits” from 
the work of Mr. Eastman. He attributes 
such results to “the ability, the experience, 
and the fairness” of the ODT director, 
rather than to “the mere policy of having 
a Director of Transportation.” 


Getting Potato-Car Stoves Back 
to Maine 


Because current efforts to. avoid cross- 
haul of refrigerator cars contemplate that 
some cars loaded with Maine potatoes may 
not be returned to that state, the Car Serv- 
ice Division has advised railroads that 
plans must be made for the recovery and 
return of stoves used in such cars. In 
the past cars so equipped have been boarded 
or provision otherwise made for their re- 
turn to Maine. 

This year, the circular signed by Car 
Service Division Chairman W. C. Ken- 
dall says, the Maine car supply will be 
protected by refrigerator cars released in 
New England, together with such supple- 
mental supply as may be released in other 
territory. Cars loaded from Maine des- 
tined to points west of the Hudson river 
“may not in all cases return to Maine.” 
Thus the necessity for arrangements to re- 
turn the stoves, which, Mr. Kendall points 
out, are primarily the responsibility of the 
shippers, consignees, and the Eastman Car 
Company, owner of the stoves. Never- 
theless, he asks the railroads to instruct 
their agents to co-operate. 


No Wholesale Rate Probe Under 
Way, Biddle Says 


While the grand jury investigation in 
Chicago of the rate making practices and 
agencies of common carriers continued 
regular sessions, an announcement Novem- 
ber 12 by Attorney General Biddle in 
Washington indicated that the extent and 
significance of this activity of the govern- 
ment’s anti-trust lawyers will be less far- 
reaching than many observers feared when 
the proceedings began. 

“There appears to be some misappre- 
hension on the part of the general public 
as well as the carriers,” said Mr. Biddle, 
“concerning the scope and objectives of 
the grand jury investigations into rate 
bureaus, rate conferences and similar com- 
mon carrier organizations recently insti- 
tuted by the anti-trust division of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

“In order to dispel whatever misconcep- 
tions may exist, I should like to state 
simply that no investigation into or dis- 
turbance of the existing normal and estab- 
lished activities of carrier rate bureaus and 
conferences is contemplated by the depart- 
ment. I feel that anv such program at 
this time would unduly diffuse the activi- 
ties and energy of the carriers and hence 
unnecessarily burden them at a time when 
they are engaged in the difficult and com- 
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plex job of aiding the government in the 
prosecution of the war. 2 

“There have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the department, however, a few 
flagrant abuses of the joint method of rate 
initiation which involve coercive practices 
such as intimidation, fomenting of strikes, 
and boycotts. Such activities are unjusti- 
fied under any circumstances, and their 
elimination by civil or criminal processes 
will benefit the public and the carriers 
alike. The Department of Justice, there- 
fore, will prosecute cases involving such 
disregard of the rights and interests of 
others by resort to such flagrant conduct. 

“The Department of Justice will con- 
tinue to work in close harmony with other 
government agencies concerned with war- 
time transportation, and intends to institute 
no proceedings against carriers or bureaus 
which will impede or obstruct the war 
effort.” 


N. Y.’s Wartime Transportation 
Subject of Business Forum 


A “business forum,” consisting of a se- 
ries of weekly broadcasts over Radio Sta- 
tion WMCA, was inaugurated on Novem- 
ber 13 by the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York. The opening 
broadcast, dealing with the subject of New 
York’s wartime transportation, had as its 
speakers Commissioner John L. Rogers, 
assistant director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation; F. E. Williamson, presi- 
dent of the New York Central; L. O. 
Head, president of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and Ted V. Rodgers, presi- 
dent of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc. 

After emphasizing the fact that the short- 
age of new equipment due to the conver- 
sion of virtually all of the nation’s pro- 


ductive facilities to the war effort was be- 
coming increasingly serious, Commission- 
er Rogers went on to say that “we must 
see to it, first, that existing equipment is 
given the best possible care and, second, 
that every unnecessary vehicle-mile and all 
unnecessary travel is eliminated.” To at- 
tain the ODT’s objectives, Mr. Rogers 
said, they must have the active co-operation 
of every one who uses, controls or sery- 
ices the nation’s transportation facilities, 

Mr. Williamson said that within the U. 
S. the major part of the transportation job 
is, and must be, done by the railroads. He 
added that railroad men are determined 
that the war task will be performed and 
that transportation for the civilian needs 
will be met to the utmost limit of equip- 
ment available to do the job. Mr. Head 
expressed his opinion that more than one- 
half the express business today had a defi- 
nite relationship to the war effort and that 
the percentage was rapidly rising. 

As spokesman for the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Mr. Rodgers declared 
that the volume of freight now being moved 
by trucks and the railroads is the great- 
est in all history and that about 25 per cent 
of this freight was being carried by trucks, 
“Trucks and railroads have been vigorous 
competitors,” he said. “Today it is not 
so much a question of who gets the freight, 
but who can handle it.” 


Eastern Oil Movement Picks Up 


Tank car movement of petroleum and 
petroleum products into the Eastern states 
averaged 768,719 barrels per day during 
the week ended November 7, according to 


‘an announcement from Petroleum Coordi- 


nator Ickes. This was an increase of 15,- 
125 barrels per day over the previous 
week. In a press conference November 





All Army activities connected with 
the operation and maintenance of rail- 
roads, which were formerly a function 
of the Corps of Engineers have been 
‘transferred to the Transportation Corps, 
Services of Supply, according to a No- 
vember 16 announcement from the War 
Department. Included in the transfer 
is the Military Railway Service, headed 
by Brigadier General Carl R. Gray, Jr. 

The Transportation Corps, headed by 
Major General Charles P. Gross, was 
created last August “to co-ordinate, di- 
rect, and speed the flow of men, equip- 

- ment, and supplies into the war effort.” 
Its new jurisdiction over the Military 
Railway Service will be complete, the 
November 16 announcement said, cover- 
ing that Service’s engineer headquar- 
ters and headquarters companies, all 
grand divisions, all operating and shop 
battalions, and all other units and re- 
serve components. 

“Many installations and large num- 
bers of Army personnel,” the announce- 
ment also said, “are involved in this 
move for the centralization of control 





Transportation Corps Gets Railway 
Activities of Engineers Corps 


over military transportation. All ac- 
tivities and installations pertaining to 
research, design, development, procure- 
ment, storage, and distribution of rail- 
way rolling stock for the War Depart- 
ment, which were formerly under the 
jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers 
are included in the transfer.” Mean- 
while, however, new railway construction 
for the Army will continue to be the 
responsibility of the Corps of Engineers. 

Among the military personnel af- 
fected are “all officers of the Corps of 
Engineers or other components of the 
Army whose primary assignments were 
in connection with the transferred ac- 
tivities.’ In addition to the personnel 
of the Military Railway Service, these 
include personnel of the Railway 
Branch, Troops Division, and the Rail- 
way Equipment Section, Procurement 
Branch, Supply Division, Office of Chief 
of Engineers. Civilian personnel en- 
gaged primarily in the transferred ac- 
tivities have also been placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Transportation 
Corps. 
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Contribute to 
Passenger Progress 


UNT-SPILLER Light Weight Valves reduce shocks and fric- 
tional wear to a minimum. They also act more promptly and 
positively during cut-off adjustments. 





HSGI Wear-resisting Parts are helping the railroads to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency and availability from all types of power. Passenger 








| ) locomotives equipped with HSGI Parts are acknowledged to be 
aA S$ G “ the most outstanding high speed units in service. 
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12 Mr. Ickes called attention to conditions 
that are preventing any consistent increase 
in rail movements of oil and gasoline to the 
rationed area, among others the great de- 
mand for such products created by mili- 
tary activities in North Africa, which must 
be supplied largely from East Coast ports, 
and the large number of bad order tank 
cars currently reported. ; 

A reduction in ‘the - daily allietinedt of 
gasoline and fuek oil for civilian use in 
the Eastern states has been necessary, he 
added, in order to meet the military des- 
mands, and a new appeal was put out for 
conversion of oil burning heating plants to 
use coal. Quoting figures attributed to 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of- American Raifroads, Mr. Ickes sug- 
gested that the present number of bad 
order tank cars, around 14 per cent of the 
total used in keeping oil moving to the 
East Coast, is likely to increase as the 
effects of age and high speed operation 
accumulate. 

In his capacity as Solid Fuels Coordi- 
nator fer War, Mr. Ickes announced that 
all-raif: coal shipments into New England 
in. the- week ending November 7 totaled 
6,088 cars, or approximately 334,840 tons, 
a decrease of 549 ears, but only about 8,195 
tons, from the preceding week. The de- 
crease was almost entirely in bituminous 
shipments, and was attributed largely to 
the effect of election day absences of mine 
production. 


Coast RRs Proud 
of Scrap Record 
(Continued from page 854) 


placed. Metal thresholds, cast iron posts 
and much metal fence around stations were 
removed. This was done wholly with the 
thought of the national necessity and not 
with the thought of cost to the company. 
Removal of idle machines and idle facilities 
was studied thoroughly. A clean-up also 
was made of shops and maintenance of 
way buildings, tool houses, extra gang out- 
fits, lockers, shop bench drawers and all 
material on line not in use was reviewed. 
Much rail was recovered by removing 
tracks which were no longer needed, such 
as spurs to stationary boilers which used 
coal but now use natural gas; also rail 
from drop pits located outside of shops 
and no longer used after pits were con- 
structed inside. 

Supply cars operating on regular sched- 
ules furnish the using departments of the 
railroad with materials to last them until 
the next trip, thus complying with the 
War Production Board’s request to keep 
inventory of stocks down to the lowest 
operating need. Gasoline-operated magnet 
cranes are mounted on the supply cars 
to pick up materials of all kinds with the 
least effort. 

M. J. Wise, assistant to the president, 
Southern Pacific, and chairman of the sys- 
tem salvage committee, reported that in 
the last nine months, all lines of the 
Southern Pacific sold or turned into in- 
dustries approximately 132,000 tons of 
scrap, exclusive of relay rail. He de- 
scribed this as equal to approximately 
2,700 carloads of 50 tons each, er 27 trains 
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of 100 cars each, or three trains per month 
of 100 carloads each of 50 tons capacity. 
He said that he had never seen greater 
enthusiasm by the railroads than has been 
shown in the last six or eight months in 
salvaging scrap, but pointed out that dis- 
crimination must now be practiced as an 
acute shortage of labor exists, which 
makes it important to assure that every 
effort count by not spending time pick- 
ing up a nickel’s worth of scrap when 
the same effort could be engaged in pick- 
ing up a dollar’s worth. 

T. L. Phillips, chief engineer of the 
Western Pacific, stated that the Western 


‘ Pacific made a scrap drive in the latter 


part of 1939 and the early ’40’s to clean-up 
rail and abandoned tracks and obsolete 
cars and scrap in general and thought it 
was “about as clean as a hound’s tooth.” 
Following a scrap meeting held in San 
Francisco last July, however, a daylight 
trip by motor car was made over every 
mile of the line and disclosed old broken 
draw bars, pieces of culvert pipe and a 
wide variety of materials 
houses and along the edge of the right 
of way. Outfit cars were found spurred 
out, generally on four rails, and the order 
was given to take the trucks out from 
under those cars. and recover the rails, put 
the car bodies on the ground or build 
houses to take their place. In many places 
pieces of one, two and. three inch water 
pipe and old pieces of cable with shackles 
attached were found buried, often a hun- 
dred feet from the track where they would 
not have been detected without a search 
for them. He stated that an astonishing 
amount of scrap and usable rail was re- 
covered for the length of the railroad. 

The Northwestern Pacific, according to 
C. A. Veale, vice-president and general 
manager, found as much scrap per mile 
as any of the larger railroads. Although 
the railroad’s freight traffic has approxi- 
mately doubled, increasing from 44-million 
ton-miles in August, 1939 to 81-million ton 
miles in August, 1942, the company has 
not required all the facilities which were 
once provided for passenger service and 
has taken up or is in the process of remov- 
ing many sidings, spurs or other pieces of 
rail for which there is no immediate use. 
A total of 174,000 lin. ft. of rail and over 
3,000 tons of scrap iron were released dur- 
ing the first seven months of this year. In 
one case, three box car bodies which had 
once been used for dining facilities were 
found on trucks on rails, the age of which 
is indicated by the fact that the brake 
beams on the cars were of wood. 

B. C. Bertram stated that the need for 
scrap continues and cautioned railroads not 
to let anybody tell them anything different. 
adding that what some people have re- 
ferred to as mountains of scrap in public 
parks is not a “drop in the bucket” of 
needs. “We got the scrap for Japan,” he 
said, “and now must get it for Uncie 
Sam.” He regretted that authoritative 
information about the amount of scrap 
being collected and released by railroads 
is still lacking, despite the many reports 
which government agencies are receiving 
from’ railroads. 

He estimated that the railroads are pro- 
ducing from one-half to three-quarter ton 
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of iron and steel scrap per month per mile 
of track, and are contributing one-fifth of 
the purchased scrap in the country instead — 
of one-sixth, as commonly reported. While 
the flow of scrap from railroads appear, a 
to be less than in previous years, railroad 
have also turned over to the government” 
more than a million tons of relaying rail, 
about 60 to 75 per cent of which, he be. 
lieved, would have been sold as scrap in 
normal years. Only about 10 per cent 9 
the 10,000 track-miles of this rail, he said, 
was obtained by requisitioning procedure, 
which means that 90 per cent of the rail 
was produced voluntarily. The Division | 
of Industry Operations of the War Pro.” 
duction Board, he reported, has taken i into 
account the grand job the railroads have 
done in collecting and releasing scrap and 
relay rail, and has been allocating more 
material to railroads than a few months 
ago, according to his information. As i in 
previous meetings with railroad officers, he” 
requested that any material which has not 
been used during the previous three” 
months and which is not likely to be used 
in the next three or six months should be 
disposed of as scrap. 


Jeffers Gives Labor 
A Friendly Warning 
(Continued from page 853) 

profligacy of the few at the other end of © 
such diversified discussions,” continued — 
Jeffers. “I believe that one good that can ~ 
come out of the war is a realignment of otr © 
viewpoints and our objectives. 4 

“Millions of people are being taught to. 
work with their hands and their feet, as” 
well as their minds—people who before’ 
could find no work because they knew n0™ 
task. But in these days to come when we) 
will have the victory I know will be ours,” 
we will have these millions of men 4 
women who will have learned how to work, © 
how to think, how to produce, and from” 
this production, with proper management, | 
with honest recognition by each of the” 
rights of the other, will come wealth in 
happiness, in dollars, in opportunity, m 
contentment.” 

Seeing in the war emergency the bring. 
ing closer together of employees and maf- 
agement in the common ‘cause, the speaker 
warned that management must start think 4 
ing more about the men who must caffy” 
out the ideas and complete the guidance— 
and employees must think more kindly 
about the powers that plan. 

Recalling when he was a child the Menite 
acle” of transportation, Mr. Jeffers said it 
has seemed to be a part of the national 
philosophy to discard the conventional in 
favor of the sensational. He recalled that 
after the last war the railroads, which pet- 
formed “a valiant service,” were cast aside 
with “an economic abandon that could be 
true only in a young nation rushing 
through its adolescence.” 

“T ask you,” said Jeffers, “where would 
this country be were it not for this system 
of railroads which we attempted to de 
stroy? We could not win this war with- 
out these railroads which some in this 
country wanted to discard only a few 
years ago. It would be impossible to mov 
the men to camp and to the front, to st 
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Hungry steel mills don’t win wars. It takes enormous tonnages of scrap to meet war 


production goals—140,000 tons of scrap must be collected every day. That’s a lot of 


old boilers, obsolete machinery, abandoned water-towers, worn-out jigs, patterns 


and molds. If this scrap isn’t obtained quickly, steel production will slow down and 
the whole war effort be imperiled. If you haven’t made a start in the nation-wide sal- 
vage drive, get in the scrap today. Get out the “junk” that misses routine collections. 


Call the nearest junk dealer... he’ll pay you for it and start your scrap on the way 
to war... and Victory. ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY, Conshohocken, Pa. 




































































































raw materials to the factories and finished 
products of war to the front, were it not 
for our great rail transportation systems.” 

“Never before in history,” he continued 
to say, “have railroads performed so effi- 
ciently, so patriotically and under such al- 
most unsurmountable difficulties. At the 
same time,” he said, “never before has it 
been so difficult because of the Selective 
Service Act-and competing war industries 
to hold together an organization competent 
to take on the load.” 

Mr. Jeffers also said that, second, per- 
haps, only to keeping the railroads operat- 
ing. is the need for rubber throughout the 
nation—“Rubber for our armed forces and 
for our armies, rubber for the farmer so 
that he may bring his cops to markets and 
to shipping centers, rubber for trucks, for 
buses, for the war workers, rubber for the 


-millions of automobiles upon the continued 


operation of which the civilian economics 
of the nation depends.” 


Special Order on 50-Ft. Box Cars 
Brought Up to Date 

The Car Service Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads has is- 
sued Supplement No. 8 to Special Car 
Order No. 42, canceling and superseding 
all previous issues and bringing up to date 
the order’s requirements with respect to 
50-ft. box cars for the handling of new 
gevernment motor trucks. 





The 50-ft. cars to which the order as 
now issued applies includes those with end 
doors 8 ft. 1 in. or wider; automobile de- 
vice cars; and those with side doors not 
less than 14 ft. 6 in. wide. Among the 
reasons for the reissue was the desire “to 
emphasize the extreme urgency of abso- 
lute segregation of these cars for prefer- 
ential government freight,” said an ac- 
companying circular from W. C. Kendall, 
Car Service Division chairman. Also, Mr. 
Kendall called for “strict enforcement of 
the provisions of the order in the han- 
dling of these cars when empty.” 

In the latter connection the order re- 
quires that when the cars are received 
loaded with new government trucks, they 
are to be returned empty to the loading 
road; and “this provision ‘includes cars 
released on owner’s rails or on direct con- 
nections of owners.” If received under 
other circumstances, the cars involved 
“should be returned to owner promptly in 
accordance with Car Service Rules, loaded 
or empty, giving preference in loading” to 
freight requiring such cars. 

New government trucks requiring the 
cars, the order states, “are being produced 
in such volume as to require utmost utility 
of the available car supply.” 

Mr. Kendall’s circular asserted that the 
demand “has reached a point where serious 
lack of cars has existed at important load- 
ing points.” 


Materials and Prices 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads, issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since November 3. 


Construction machinery—Limitation Order L- 
192, effective November 9, stopped the produc- 
tion for civilian use of certain types of equip- 
ment needed for the armed services. Schedule C 
lists equipment which will be manufactured only 
for use of the military. It includes graders, 
ditchers, dredgers, rollers, cenveyors, derricks, 
concrete handling equipment of several types, 
mixers of various kinds and other important pieces 
ef construction equipment. Schedule A _ com- 
prises a list of various types of new machinery 
and equipment that may be bought, rented and 
sold by individual contractors and construction 
companies or other persons for their own account 
under an authorization by the Director General 
for Operations. Items which appear in both 
Schedule A and C may not be ordered, sold or 
delivered for civilian use, nor will an authori- 
zation be approved. The Director General, at 
any time on two weeks’ written notice, may re- 
quire the owner to sell, lease or use his Schedule 
A equipment as directed, if such equipment was 
purchased or procured in new condition after No- 
vember 15. Schedule B contains a list of smaller, 
less critical units of equipment and machinery 
such as jack hammers, rock drills, paving break- 
ers, pumps, carts, material handling machinery 
and numerous other items. Products in Schedule 
B are removed from the restrictions that apply 
to all other types of equipment and machinery— 
in the procedure for placing and receiving orders 
and restrictions on resale, rental and use, many 
of which may be classified as off-the-shelf equip- 
ment. When a company or person other than a 
contractor or agent acting for the armed services 
or other government procurement desires to place 
an order for new equipment listed in Schedule 
A, the prospective buyer must first obtain authori- 
zation from the Director General for Operations 
through a Regional office, using application Form 
PD-556. Producers are forbidden to accept 
such an order unless accompanied by the re- 
quired authorization. New machinery and 
equipment in Schedule A, when in the hands of 
any private owner, may be used only on the proj- 
ect described in the authorization to purchase, 
which would be obtained through filing of an appli- 
cation on Form PD-556. The new order super- 
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sedes L-82 and L-82-a and cancels all releases of 
equipment granted under the two previous orders 
on which shipment is not made before Novem- 
ber 15. 


Freight cars—All car builders were requested 
in a letter from Andrew Stevenson, Transporta- 
tion Branch Chief, announced November 7, to 
restrict production of freight cars for general 
service, under Limitation Order L-97-a, to 50-ton 
composite gondolas, 41 ft.—6 in. inside; 50-ton 
composite gondolas, 41 ft. inside with 16 steel 
drop doors and steel fixed ends; and to 70-ton 
composite gondolas, 52 ft.—6 in. inside with low 
side and steel drop ends. Hopper cars were 
limited to 50-ton composite hoppers, 33 ft. inside; 
and 70-ton composite hoppers, 40 ft.—8 in. inside. 
Flat cars were limited to 50-ton flat cars, 53 ft.— 
6 in.; and 70-ton flat cars, 53 ft—6 in. De- 
signs for composite type box cars are under 
consideration and will be announced within the 
near future. 


Industry branches—Industry branches of WPB, 
including the Transportation Equipment Branch, 
were advanced to the status of divisions in a re- 
organization announced November 11, and will be 
given greater responsibilities for estimating re- 
quirements, expanding resources and controlling 
distribution of materials. At the same time, they 
will be tied in more closely to the work of the 
WPB Requirements Committee. Each of the 36 
Industry Division directors will have a labor 
advisory committee, an industry advisory com- 
mittee and a sub-requirements committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of the seven govern- 
mental agencies established under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. Members of the latter group will 
act as spokesmen for the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and the Office of Civilian Supply. 
The Resources Agencies will handle scrap and 
salvage programs, simplification and_ substitu- 
tion, redistribution of materials and equipment, 
requisitioning, concentration of industry, stock 
piling and transportation, resources protection and 
programs for increasing production and_ better 
use of manpower resources. The three Controlled 
Materials Divisions—Steel (including the former 
Iron and Steel and Ferro-Alloys branches), Copper 
and Aluminum-Magnesium—will report directly 
to the Director General. The Rubber Division 
will report to Rubber Director William Jeffers. 
The other industry divisions have been grouped 
under five operating bureaus. ‘The Construction 
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and Utilities Bureau includes the Transportation 
Equipment Division. 


Passenger automobiles—Passenger automobiles 
which are leased or rented for periods of more 
than seven consecutive days will not be re- 
quired to carry Certificates of War Necessity, the 
Office of Defense Transportation announced on 
November 13. Such vehicles were exempted 
from General Order ODT No. 21 in an exemption 
order, but must qualify for gasoline under the 
OPA’s mileage rationing program for passenger 
cars in order to operate. Under the exemption 
order, lessees will not be required to obtain cer- 
tificates for any vehicle hired, and lessors will be 
required to obtain certificates only for vehicles 
leased or rented for seven consecutive days or 
less. Also exempted from the Certificate of War 
Necessity order were other vehicles, including 
those operated from one place of storage to an- 
other; vehicles used in testing tires, fuels or 
equipment by governmental agencies or by tire 
manufacturers for testing tires; vehicles operated 
in the course of manufacture and testing; and ve- 
hicles operated to a place of storage following 
repossession or upon seizure by governmental 
authorities. 


Priorities—A top priority rating of AA-1 was 
authorized November 11 by the Requirements 
Committee of WPB for essential repairs and 
maintenances and for productive facilities, util- 
ities, housing and consumers’ durable goods. Com- 
munication and transportation systems, including 
railroads and other services, will be assured of 
materials to keep them performing their essen- 
tial functions, it was announced. Until the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan goes into full operation, 
the existing priorities system will be used to 
obtain the steel, copper and aluminum needed for 
such maintenance and repair. Under CMP, each 
agency will break down its material require- 
ments three ways—into that needed for produc- 


tion, construction and facilities and mainte- - 


nance and repair. 


Prices 


Fuel oil—Amendment No. 43 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 88 (petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts), effective November 17, set a ceiling of 74 
cents a barrel for No. 6 fuel oil for all Texas 
Panhandle refineries. The action brings into 
line the maximum prices of two refineries in the 
area which had a 69-cent ceiling during the base 
period prior to October 15, 1941, while more than 
75 per cent of the volume of No. 6 fuel in the 
area has had a ceiling of 74 cents. The action 
applies to bulk shipments in tank cars and tank 
transport. Railroads are the principal users of 
Panhandle No.’6 fuel oil. Refineries are located 
at Amarillo, Borger, Dumas, Pampa, Shamrock 
and Sunray, Texas. 


Scrap—Amendment No. 1. to Supplementary 
Order No. 9, effective November 14, excludes 
15 specific price schedules and regulations on 
scrap materials from the price adjustment pro- 
cedure provided by Supplementary Order No. 9 
and Procedural Regulation No. 6... Under Pro- 
cedural Regulation No. 6 and Supplementary 
Order No. 9, any person who has entered into 
or is about to enter into a contract with the 
United States Government or its agencies, or has 
a sub-contract under a Government contract, can 
apply for adjustment of any maximum price that 
OPA has established, if he believes the ceiling 
price impedes or threatens production of a com- 
modity or supply of a service essential to the war 
program, Amendment No. 1 excludes from the 
provisions of Supplementary Order No. 9 and 
from the scope of Procedural Regulation No. 6 
the following: zinc, iron and steel, nickel, brass, 
copper, waste paper sold East of the Rocky 
Mountains, old rags, lead’ and rubber. 


Sponges—Part 1428 of Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 267, issued November 12, reduced maxi- 
mum prices of packers and distributors for 
sponges approximately 15 to 20 per cent from the 
individual seller’s March ceilings by setting spe- 
cific dollars-and-cents peak prices. Jobber and 
retailer ceilings for sponges will continue to re- 
flect their highest March, 1942, prices under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. Prices of 
better grades of sponges increased 50 to 75 per 
cent in the year preceding March, 1942, when 
they were frozen at their top levels for that 
month under the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. Less desirable grades advanced even more 
during the year prior to the general price freeze. 
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Pelley Sees Roads 
Over the 42 Hump 


But warns of coming trouble 
unless adequate supply of 
materials is allotted 


The railroads have successfully met the 
unprecedented freight traffic demands 
placed on them this year by the war and 
current commercial needs. All traffic rec- 
ords have been broken. They are uw 
over the hump for 1942—but they still 
have to face the heavy passenger traffic 
which will develop over the holidays and 
the still bigger job of handling the grow- 
ing war production of 1943. Such was the 
statement of J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, fol- 
lowing the member roads’ meeting in Chi- 
cago November 17. 

“Some temporary stringencies in certain 
types of equipment have occurred this year 
but there has been no interference with the 
war effort because of inability of shippers 
to obtain cars.” Mr. Pelley went on to say, 
“The railroads have exercised all possible 
supervision in the use of these particular 
types of cars so as to obtain maximum 
utilization and efficient use out of them. 
Complete reports for 1942, when they be- 
come available later, will show improve- 
ments in operating efficiency never before 
attained, 

“Expectations are that traffic will be 
much higher in 1943 than this year. If this 
develops and the railroads are to continue 
to furnish adequate transportation to move 
the great amount of materials and supplies 
needed by our armed forces as well as 
meet demands of industry, additional: cars 
and locomotives must be obtained. There 
also must be allocated materials for main- 
tenance purposes so that equipment can be 
kept moving. 

“Freight traffic in 1942 has been the 
greatest for any year on record. It will 
amount to approximately 630 billion ton- 
miles, compared with 475 billion if 1941, 
or an increase of 32.6 per cent. Contrasted 
with this increase in ton-miles, carloadings 
will be only about 2 per cent above 1941. 

“Changes in traffic movement brought 
about by diversion to the railroads of 
freight formerly handled by water, coast- 
wise and intercoastal, which involves long 
hauls, coupled with an increased volume 
of long-haul lend-lease traffic, have thrown 
a load on the carriers. In the past, the 
railroads have kept pace with increasing 
trafic demands by adding conservative 
amounts of new cars and locomotives to 
their plant. In the first nine months of 
this year, the railroads placed in service 
56,000 new cars. This is considerably 
fewer than would have been built had not 
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the railroads and car builders been con- 
fronted with a demand for materials need- 
ed for other war purposes, causing the 
government to restrict the amount of ma- 
terial, principally steel, which could be 
allocated for the use of rail transporta- 
tion. The supply of freight cars, particu- 
larly those of special types, and open tops 
such as flat, gondola and hopper cars, has 
been for some time barely adequate to take 
care of traffic demands. 

“A new high record for average tons 
per car for all carload traffic is being es- 
tablished this year. This average has been 
increasing for the past four years and in 
1941 was 38.2 tons. The average for the 
first half of 1942 was 39.2 tons, an increase 
of one ton above the preceding year. The 
average movement per car per day also 
will establish a new record and exceed that 
for 1920.by about 80 per cent. 

“The annual grain movement was han- 
dled this year without any congestion of 
transportation. 

“Iron ore tonnage handled on the Great 
Lakes in the 1942 season was greater than 
ever before. 

“Export traffic continues to flow through 
the ports without congestion. In recent 
months, the amount passing through North 
Atlantic ports has approximated, and in 
some months exceeded, that handled at 
the peak of World War I movement. The 
volume through the Pacific ports has 
sharply increased to 30 per cent of the 
total handled through all ports, compared 
with seven: per cent in 1941. 


Accounting Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 1, has further postponed until 
January 1, 1944, the effective date of its 
orders prescribing operating-revenue ac- 
count 117, Protective Service—Perishable 
Freight. 


Club Meetings 


The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on December 14 at 8 p. 
m. at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 
Harold J. Roast, vice-president of the Ca- 
nadian Bronze Co., will address the meet- 
ing on the subject of “Metals and the 
War.” 

The Toronto Railway Club will meet at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., on 
November 23 at 7:45 p. m. An address 
entitled “Featuring the Car Department” 
will be presented by A. Lachance, supervi- 
sor of car equipment, C. P. R. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting on December 8, be- 
ginning with a dinner at 6:30 p. m., at the 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. C. B. 
Smith, engineer of tests of the Boston & 
Maine, will present a paper entitled “Hot 
Boxes,” illustrated with lantern slides. 
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Many Name Trains .. 
To Be Decelerated 


New York-Chicago fastest runs 
to be 18 hrs.—Slower time 
on trains to coast 


Both Eastern and Western railways have 
announced material lengthening of sched- 
ules of some famous trains—including the 
“Broadway” and “Century” between Chi- 
cago and New York and several well- 
known limiteds serving the Pacific Coast, 
among them the “Golden State” and the 
“Sunset.” 

The Pennsylvania’s “Broadway Limit- 
ed,” which now operates on a 16-hr. sched- 
ule between New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, will under the new time-table run 
on a 17-hr. schedule in both directions. The 
“General” and the all-coach “Trail Blaz- 
er,” west and eastbound, will be lengthened 
from 17 hrs. to 18 hrs., as will also the 
running time of the “Pennsylvanian” which 
operates eastbound only. The westbound 
“Admiral” will become an 18-hr. train by 
the addition of 45 min. to its present run- 
ning time of 17% hr. , 

Changes adding from 5 to 35 minutes to 
the present running time will also be made 
in the schedules of the “Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited” to Chicago, the “Gotham Limited” 
and the “New Yorker” from Chicago; the 
all-coach “Jeffersonian” and the “Spirit of 
St. Louis” to and: from St. Louis; the “St. 
Louisan,” now operating westbound only, 
the eastbound “American” from St. Louis ; 
the westbound “Cincinnati Limited”; the 
“Red Arrow” to and from Detroit; the 
Cleveland connection from the “Golden Ar- 
row,” westbound; and the “Clevelander,” 
eastbound, from Cleveland. 

Train No. 42, Chicago to New York, 
now carrying only coaches, will carry 
sleeping cars as well on a schedule of 18 
hrs. 10 min. The evening departure from 
St. Louis to the east will continue to leave 
as at present, with 30 min. added to the 
present schedule. 

The New York Central’s “20th Century 
Limited” will run on a 17-hr. schedule, in 
both directions, 1 hr. longer than former- 
ly. Both the “Advance Commodore Van- 
derbilt” and the “Commodore Vanderbilt” 
have been put on an 18-hr. schedule, east 
and westbound, 1 hr. longer than at pres- 
ent. The “Ohio State Limited” has added 
25 min. to its run to Cincinnati and the 
“Southwestern Limited” to St. Louis has 
lengthened its schedule 30 min. The “Pace- 
maker,” a reserved-seat coach train, will 
have its run advanced 50 min., making the 
run to Chicago in 18 hrs. instead of 17 hrs. 
as heretofore. The “Advance Empire 
State Express” will leave 15 min. earlier 
than it does at the present time. The 
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“Wolverine,” the “Lake Shore Limited” 
and the “Cleveland Limited” have been ad- 
vanced 5 min. each, to leave on the even 
hour or half hour. 

From Boston to the West, schedules of 
the “New England States,” the “Knicker- 
bocker” and the “Southwestern Limited” 
will each be lengthened approximately 35 
min. At the same time the above changes 
in passenger train schedules were an- 
nounced, the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania also advised that, effective 
December 6, the special service charge of 
$5 on the 20th Century and the Broadway 
Limiteds will be reduced to $3 and certain 
luxurious services will be discontinued. 

The New Haven’s new timetable, which 
became effective November 1, provides for 
some rearrangement of train schedules for 
more convenient handling of war-time traf- 
fic. Im some instances the running time 
of trains has been lengthened two to 10 min. 
to provide additional time necessary at sta- 
tion. stops for handling increased traffic. 
Service between New York, Hartford and 
Springfield has been rearranged to fill gaps 
between existing schedules and to eliminate 
several extra sections of regular trains 
formerly operated. Under the new ar- 
rangement, trains will operate direct to 
and from New York instead of connecting 
with Shore Line trains at New Haven. 
For the convenience of war workers in the 
Bridgeport, Conn., area whose shifts end 
at 3 p. m, a train has been scheduled to 
leave New Haven daily at 3 p. m., stop- 
ping at Bridgeport at 3:26 p. m., making 
intermediate stops to Mt. Vernon and ar- 
riving at Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, at 5:10 p.m. A train has also been 
scheduled to leave Grand Central around 
5 a. m. to take workers to Bridgeport in 
time to get to their early-morning jobs. 

The schedules of several passenger 
trains in Western territory were length- 
ened this week as an aid to our war effort. 
Members of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives at a meeting in Chi- 
cago on November 12 voted to leave to 
the individual roads decisions as to wheth- 
er to lengthen their passenger schedules. 
Most members were opposed to any gen- 
eral slowing up of Western passenger 
trains, especially streamlined trains, con- 
tending that reduced speeds would make 
it impossible to use the equipment to the 
fullest advantage. It was decided, how- 
ever, to add 15 min. to the running time 
of the streamlined trains operating between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. 

The Southern Pacific, effective Novem- 
ber 22, will lengthen schedules on its Sun- 
set route between New Orleans, La., and 
California. The schedule of the Sunset 
Limited between New Orleans and Los 
Angeles will be extended 3 hr. 25 min. 
westbound and 2 hr. 25 min. eastbound. 
The “Argonaut” schedule will be increased 
3 hr. 15 min. westbound and 3 hr. 30 min. 
eastbound, 

On the same date 3 hr. will be added to 
the westbound and 31/4 hr. to the eastbound 
schedule of the Golden State Limited oper- 
ated by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific and the Southern Pacific, from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles. The schedule of the 
“Californian,” operated by these railroads 
between the same points, will be length- 
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ened 3 hr. 20 min. westbound and 3 hr. 25 
min. eastbound. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is 
lengthening thé eastbound schedule of its 
“Exposition Flyer’ between Denver and 
Chicago by 1 hr. 25 min. This road also has 
under consideration the lengthening of 
schedules between St. Louis, Mo., and Kan- 
sas City and between Kansas City and 
Lincoln, Nebr: 

One of the most serious problems facing 
the railroads this year has been the han- 
dling of passenger traffic because of in- 
creasing demands to meet military require- 
ments. On the basis of present indications 
passenger traffic in 1942 is expected to be 
about 134 times that of last year and the 
greatest for any year on record, approxi- 
mating 50 billion passenger-miles. The 
previous record was established in 1920 
with 46,849,000,000 passenger-miles. Rail- 
roads handled 8,200,000 soldiers traveling 
under orders in organized groups, in the 
first ten months of 1942. About 40 per 
cent of the sleeping cars and 15 per cent 
of the coaches are being used for the 
movement of troops. This movement does 
not take into consideration the great num- 
ber of individual service men who are 
traveling either under orders or on re- 
duced furlough fares on regular passenger 
trains. Handling such an increase in 
travel, at a time when other war necessi- 
ties have made it impossible for the rail- 
roads to get additional equipment, has 
created a serious operating problem. 

“One reason for the successful handling 
by the railroads of the record freight traf- 
fic in 1942 has been the untiring coopera- 
tion of the shippers of this country. 
Through the Shippers Advisory Boards, 
and other shipper organizations, they have 
devoted their efforts to improving the ef- 
ficiency with which freight cars are 
utilized by both shippers and receivers of 
freight. Car Efficiency Committees have 
now been organized in 518 communities 
throughout the country for the purpose of 
stimulating heavier loading, prompt load- 
ing, and unloading, and through cleaning 
of all cars before returning them to the 
carriers. Weekly \reports on these com- 
mittees indicate the shippers generally are 
cooperating wholeheartedly in speeding up 
the handling of cars while in their posses- 
sion. These reports reveal a constant de- 
crease in the number of cars held on in- 
dustrial tracks beyond the free time await- 
ing unloading, and in the last six months 
the number of delayed cars, as reflected 
through these reports, decreased 16.4 per 
cent.” 


Suspends Oil-Rate Increase 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from November 15 until 
June 15, 1943, railroad tariffs proposing in- 
creases in the emergency rates on’ petro- 
leum and petroleum products from points 
in Central, Southern, Southeastern, and 
Western Trunk Line territories to Atlan- 
tic seaboard territory. The proceeding, is 
docketed as I. & S. No. 5162. 

The tariffs proposed what the railroads 
called “moderate increases in the existing 
depressed rates on crude and fuel oil.” 
Examples given in the commission’s no- 
tice of suspension showed that it was pro- 
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posed to increase the rate on crude oil from 
Port Arthur, Tex., to Baltimore, Md., 
from 47 cents per 100 Ib. to 53 cents; while 
the rate on fuel oil would go up from 52 
cents to 55 cents. 

The adjustments are opposed by the 
Office of Price Administration, but the 
railroad answer to the OPA protest point- 
ed out that the original agreement for a 
reduced basis of rates to handle the East- 
ern. petroleum movement provided that 
the adjustment should be temporary in 
character. It also pointed out that the 
railroads are extending the present rates 
on gasoline and kerosene and illuminating 
and burning oil (except fuel oil). 


Freight Car Loading 

Carloading totals for the week ended 
November 14 were not available at the 
time this issue went to press. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended No- 
vember 7 totaled 829,490 cars, and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 











Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, November 7 
District 1942 1941 1940 

Eastern © ...<<0% 149,783 180,280 162,159 
Allegheny ..... 173,357 182,552 163,468 
Pocahontas .... 53,139 57,373 46,403 
Southern ...... 120,981 122,546 108,961 
Northwestern . 125,104 135,570 119,481 
Central Western 134,382 135,838 122,410 
Southwestern .. 72,744 59,423 55,436 
Total Western 

Districts . 332,230 330,831 297,327 
Total All Roads 829,490 873,582 778,318 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 42,006 35,532 33,815 
Live stock .... 20,765 18,766 16,576 
a Dee ey 163,193 164,577 135,083 
OS ER eee 14,270 13,425 11,817 
Forest products 42,398 42,455 38,799 

A EEE ee 67,208 56,945 55,667 
Merchandise 1.c.1 91,524 158,966 156,337 
Miscellaneous .. 388,126 382,916 330,224 
November 7.... 829,490 873,582 778,318 
October 31.... 890,469 894,745 794,797 
October 24.. 903,246 913,605 837,657 
October 17.... 900,767 922,884 813,909 
October 10.... 909,957 903,877 811,906 





Cumulative Total, 
45 Weeks ... 37,577,715 36,694,338 31,432,631 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 

ended November 7 totaled 68,974 compared 

with 71,882 for the previous week, accord- 
ing to the compilation of the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
November 7, 1942.... 68,974 35,029 
October 31, .1942..... 71,882 35,338 
October 24, 1942..... 73,033 34,823 
November 8, 1941.... 69,572 32,616 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
November 7, 1942.... 2,917,216 1,524,035 
November 8, 1941.... 2,749,048 1,339,000 
November 9, 1940.... 2,415,922 1,107,536 


Canadian Pacific Offers Two 
Free Scholarships 


The Canadian Pacific has announced its 
26th annual offer of two free scholarships 
in McGill University, starting with the 
1943-44 term. The competition is open to 
young men and women employees under 
21 years of age and to minor sons and 
daughters of\employees who are eligible to 
enter McGill. The scholarships are in en- 
gineering, arts and science and agriculture 
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On the Railways 


Y this time even a student in the grammar 
school is aware of the fact that adequate 
transportation facilities on land, sea and in 
the air are going to be one of the deciding 


On the | Ocean factors of this war. 


As the name implies, The Locomotive Fin- 
ished Material Company is serving the rail- 
way industry but like every American plant 
we have enlisted for the duration. Our war 























Down in the engine room of many maritime 
commission vessels, which are delivering 


supplies to. our forces abroad, will be time schedule includes vital machine tools, 
found 6 inch maneuvering valves with the engine room specialties for Navy and Mer- 
L.F.M. trade mark on the casings. chant Vessels as well as increased production 


for cars and locomotives. 


Always big money savers, L.F.M. -Light 
Weight Pistons and Combination Sectional 
Bull Ring Packing are today playing a big 
part in the conservation of fuel and materials. 


The L.F.M. combination of bronze and iron 
sectional rings assures maximum mileage be- 
tween renewals and steam tight performance. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE FINISHED MATERIAL CO. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








“Pioneers In The Development 
of the Light Weight Piston and 
Combination Sectional Packing.” 
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and guarantee tuition for from three to 
five years, depending on the course and 
the winner’s matriculation standing. 

The holder must earn full standing in 
the next higher year for annual renewal. 
. Matriculation results and the candidates’ 
school records form the bagjs on which the 
winners are chosen by the University 
Scholarships Committee, and July 1, 1943, 
is the final date for entries. Entries must 
contain a C. P. R. certificate of eligibility 
from the staff registrar at Windsor station, 
Montreal. For women only there is a 4 or 
3 year course at Macdonald College in the 
school of household science. 


Railroad YMCA Supervisor Now 


with United Seamen’s Service 


John Floyd McTyier, secretary of the 
transportation department of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A., who had ad- 
ministrative supervision over railroad 
“Ys” serving 50 railroads in the United 
States and Canada, has been appointed 
general business manager of the United 
Seamen’s Service. 


Co-ordinated Chicago-Florida 
Service Sought 


Permission to establish co-ordinated 
Chicago-Florida passenger train service 
this winter similar to that employed last 
season is being asked of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation by the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, the Illinois Central and 
the Pennsylvania. Under the plan which 
the railroads wish to place in effect on 
December 17, each railroad will operate a 
coach-Pullman train out of Chicago every 
third morning at 9:40 a. m., with arrival 
at Jacksonville, Florida, at 1:40 p. m. the 
next afternoon, and at Miami at 10.30 p. 
m. The schedule does not contemplate 
connections for west coast points. 


Aitchison and Porter Reappointed 
to I. C. C. 


President Roosevelt on November 16 
sent to the Senate the nominations of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Chairman 
Clyde B. Aitchison and Commissioner 
Claude R. Porter for reappointment to new 
terms expiring December 31, 1949. Their 
present terms expire at the end of this year. 

Chairman Aitchison has been a mem- 
ber of the commission since September, 
1917, while Commissioner Porter’s service 
began in January, 1928. 


Railroads Asked To Specify Tank 
Car Damage 


A circular letter from the A. A. R. Me- 
chanical division calls attention to the need 
for repairing damaged tank cars and re- 
turning them to service as quickly as pos- 
sible, pointing out that this objective will 
be greatly expedited if the railroads, when 
advising car owners of damaged cars, will 
state in their original wire or letter the 
extent of the damage. 

The necessity for this action is explained 
as being due to the fact that the class of 
work performed in different car owners’ 
shops varies, some shops performing heavy 
repairs and others having facilities to per- 
form only light repairs. Also, many own- 
ers have arrangements with outside car re- 
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pair companies to perform certain classes 
of repairs on their cars. Under these con- 
ditions, unless the notice of damage in- 
cludes information as to its extent, the car 
owner is unable to furnish disposition. This 
entails additional unnecessary correspond- 
ence and avoidable delay. 


Program for Wartime Utiliza- 
tion of Pullmans Completed 


The program of the Pullman Company 
for maximum wartime utilization of all 
Pullman cars is virtually completed, ac- 
cording to David -A. Crawford, president 


’ of Pullman, Inc., in his quarterly letter to 


stockholders: Every serviceable car, he 
said, is in active operation or is being con- 
verted ifito: “$pécial-type troop car, while 
unserviceable ‘equipment is being converted 
into scrap. -The volume of sleeping car 
trafi ~ his letter stated, is surpassing all 
previous records, with troop movements 
and other#:govéernment travel accounting 
for nearly half of the total business han- 
dled. 


Deadline on ‘‘Necessity”’ 
Certificates Extended 


The effectiye date of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation’s General Order No. 
21, requiring operators of commercial mo- 
tor vehicles to obtain a certificate of war 
necessity in order to continue legal oper- 
ations, has been postponed from Novem- 
ber 15 to December 1, ODT Director 
Eastman announced on November 12. The 
postponement was made, he said, in order 
to correlate the ODT program with the 
mileage rationing program of the Office 
of Price Administration, which has been 
postponed to become effective at the same 
time. 

It was pointed out, however, that the 
extension of time does not relieve oper- 
ators of trucks of the responsibility of sub- 
mitting an application for a certificate well 


in advance of the deadline, as several days 
will be required to act on the applications 
and issue the certificates, and even more 
time will be required if applications must 
be returned because they are incompletely 
or incorrectly filled out. 

Attention of truck operators was called 
to the OPA requirement that tires must 
be inspected between November 15 and 
January 15, and thereafter every 60 days 
or 5000 miles, whichever is completed first, 
which has not been affected by the post- 
ponement of the other regulations. 


Armor Plant of American Steel 
Foundries Already Producing 


Ceremonies marking the opening of the 
new cast armor steel foundry of the 
American Steel Foundries at East Chi- 
cago, Ind., were held on October 29. Ad- 
dresses were made by Thomas Drever, 
president of the company, and Brigadier 
General Donald Armstrong, chief of the 
Army’s tank automotive center at Detroit, 
Mich. The new plant, one of the largest 
steel foundries in the country, was built to 
meet the demands of the combat section of 
the Army Ordnance department for a large 
tonnage of cast armor for tanks. The 
project was a co-ordination of the engi- 
neering skill of the personnel of American 
Steel Foundries and agents of the Defense 
Plant Corporation which furnished the 
necessary funds of $26,500,000. In less 
than one year from the time when archi- 
tects and engineers were instructed to pre- 
pare plans, a heat of cast armor steel was 
poured into molds. 

The chronology of the erection of the 
plant is as follows: March 3, 1942, ground 
broken; April 29, erection of structural 
steel started; June to September, produc- 
tion buildings completed, mechanical and 
electrical equipment installed and produc- 
tion equipment installed in first unit of 
plant; September 10, erection of structural 





Commemorating Opening of American Steel Foundries’ New Armor Plant 


Both Brigadier General Armstrong, Chief of the Army’s Tank Automotive Center at Detroit, Mich., 
and Lhomas wrever, resident of the American Steel Foundries, Hailed the Company’s New Steel 
Foundry at East Chicago, Ind., as a Vital Addition to the Arsenal of the United States. Front Row, 
left to right: R. D. Brizzolara, chief enginee’ of the company; Lt, Col. John Slezak of the Chicago 
Ordnance department; R. P. Lamont, retired president of the company; Mr. Drever, and Brig. Gen. 
Thomas S. Hammond...General Armstrong is speaking. 
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steel completed; September 16, open hearth 
furnaces lighted; September 23, first steam 
raised; September 28, foundry and core 
room in operation and cleaning and finish- 
ing department ready; October 1, steel 
made and poured; building complete with- 
in 80 per cent of ultimate; equipment com- 
plete within 65 per cent, and part rate 
operations started; December, entire plant 
will be completed and plant will be in full 
operation. 

The plant is one of the largest steel 
foundries, covering more than 90 acres of 
ground, of which 30 acres are under one 
roof in buildings nearly one-third of a mile 
long. More than 22,000 tons of structural 
steel were used in the buildings and it was 
erected at the rate of over 1,200 tons per 
week. More than 60,000 cubic yards of 
concrete were required and more than 5 
miles of railway tracks and 3% miles of 
roadways were built. Six open hearth fur- 
naces and 41 specially-designed heat treat- 
ing furnaces were erected, in addition to 
specially constructed production equipment 
which constitutes about half the cost of 
the plant. 


More Work for I. C. C. Soybean 
Permit Agents 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has issued Amendment No. 5 
to Service Order No. 80, authorizing 
agents previously appointed to issue per- 
mits for the movement of soybeans to issue 
also permits for the movement of corn and 
other grains. Points at which the agents 
are located were listed in the Railway Age 
issues of October 10, page 582, and Octo- 
ber 31, page 708. 

In the latter connection, the present 
amendment designates a permit agent for 
Circleville, Ohio, eliminating that point 
from the jurisdiction of the , oegy 


Ohio, agent. a 


National Resources Board Issues 






has issued a “Post-War. Agenda,” which, 
as the press release put it, is designed “to 
provide a framework for post-war plans 
of public and private agencies.” Set up 
in outline form, the agenda lists the “De- 
velopment of Transportation” among the 
“Improvements in Physical Facilities,” 
which might be embraced in “General 
Plans for ‘Public Activity.” 

The agenda was prepared “for purposes 
of discussion,” and under each of its head- 
ings it “poses a series of questions to which 


we must seek the answers when they shall . 


be needed.” 

Under “Development of Transportation,” 
this “objective” is stated: “The Moderniza- 
tion and Integration of Transportation fa- 
cilities so as to Provide Efficient and Eco- 
nomical Service.” The questions or 
problems” are set up as follows: 

1. What changes in transportation media 
will the war produce? 

2. What additions and improvements will 
be needed in transportation facilities and 
terminals ? 

_ 3. How can transportation facilities be 
Integrated among themselves and with 
other services? 
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4. What are the prospective develop- 
ments in foreign trade and the probable 
needs for merchant shipping and interna- 
tional airline shipping? 

5. What developments in regulatory pol- 
icy and government planning are necessary? 

A couple of week’s ago the Board made 
public its report on transportation, as noted 
in the Railway Age of November 7, page 
748. 


Construction 





BALTIMoRE & Out0.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for grading, paving, 
drainage and other construction work in 
connection with the rehabilitation of its 
Alexandria branch between Benning and 
Shepherd, District of Columbia, at estimat- 
ed cost of $150,000, to the Empire Con- 
struction Company of Baltimore, Md. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric and 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—A contract amounting to about 
$300,000 has been awarded the Massman 
Construction Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
for the construction of piers Nos. 5 to 22 
in the west approach and the,west abut- 
ment of the new joint Missouri River 
bridge east of Kansas City. The piers and 
abutment will be of reinforced concrete 
founded on piling. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—This road is 
constructing new passing tracks at St. 
Elmo, Ala., and Biloxi, Miss., at.a cost of 
approximately $29,000 and $27,500, respec- 
tively, and a telephone line between Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and Chattahoochee, at a cost of 
about $27,400. 


LoutisviLLE & NasuvitLE.—A _ contract 
amounting to approximately $50,000 has 
been awarded the Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, for the construction of a rein- 
forced concrete coal and sand plant of 
300 tons capacity and a mechanical cinder 
handling plant at Flomaton, Ala. These 
facilities will duplicate those constructed 
at Etowah, Tenn., in 1941, the contract 
for which was reported in the Railway 
Age of November 30, 1940, page 846. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF 
St. Louts.—A contract has been awarded 
the Hamilton Company, St. Louis, Mo., for 
the construction of a 5-in. thick gypsum 
tile wall with plate glass panels and slid- 
ing oak doors to replace a wrought iron 
fence along the south side of the St. Louis 
Union station midway. The work is part 
of a plan adopted last year for rehabilitat- 
ing and modernizing this station, which in- 
cluded the construction of a new ticket 
counter and the extension of the waiting 
room. 


War DEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
Office at Boston, Mass., has awarded a 
contract amounting to less than $100,000 
and more than $50,000 to T. J. Harvey & 
Son, Adams, Mass., for the construction 
of utilities, a railroad spur track and 
roads in Maine. 
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Supply Trade 





W. E. Griffiths, manager of the product 
development department of the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales of flat 
rolled products. 


J. B. Martin, who retired on September 
30 as general inspector of track of the 
New York Central, Lines West of Buffalo, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed general inspector of the 
Woodings-Verona Tool Works and the 
Woodings Forge & Tool Co., Verona, 
Pa., with headquarters at Chicago. 


Russel L. Whitney has been appointed 
sales manager of the transformer division 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., in Sharon, Pa. For the 
past six years he was sales manager of 
Westinghouse’s porcelain department in 
Derry, Pa. A. C. Farmer, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager, has been named as- 
sistant to the vice-president, and A. P. 
Bender, formerly sales manager, has been 
made assistant sales manager. 


OBITUARY 


George M. Verity, founder of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, who died on November 6, 
as reported in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 14, was born in East Liberty, Ohio, on 
April 22, 1865. In 1886 he became man- 
ager of the W. C. Standish Wholesale 
Grocery Company in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
in 1889 entered the steel industry when he 
took over the management of the Sagen- 
dorf Iron Roofing and Corrugating Com- 
pany in Cincinnati. In 1891 this company 
was reorganized as the American Steel 
Roofing Company and Mr. Verity was 





George M. Verity 


elected vice-president and general manager. 
While in this capacity Mr. Verity decided 
to organize a company to manufacture iron 
and steel sheets, and in 1899 the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
was incorporated. At the first meeting of 
the board of directors on January 5, 1900, 
he was elected president and general man- 
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ager. He continued as president until Jan- 
uary 8, 1930, when he was elected chairman 
of the board, the position he was holding 
at the time of his death. 


Carl A. Johnson, chief engineer of the 
Pettibone Mulliken Corporation, (Chica- 
go, died on November 14, at his home in 
Oak Park, Ill., from a heart attack. Mr. 
Johnson was born in Chicago Heights, IIl., 
on November 29, 1895, and entered the 
employ of the Pettibone Mulliken Corpora- 
tion in 1918 as a draftsman. 


Abandonments 





Under the heading “Rail- 
roads-in-War News” elsewhere 
in these pages appears an ac- 
count of progress being made 
by ODT in “clearing” aban- 
donment projects, originated by 
WPB. 


AtcHIsON, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—lIn a 
proposed report in. Finance Docket 13773 
Examiner Ralph R. Molster recommends 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
deny the application of this road to aban- 
don its line from Anthony, Kans., to 
Cherokee, Okla., 32.63 miles, which line 
was requisitioned and taken over by the 
War Production Board September 5. The 
examiner’s recommendation is based on 
his conclusion that the record does not 
clearly show the line has been operated 
at a loss, while he finds that its patrons, 
chiefly wheat growers and shippers, would 
suffer through its abandonment. He sug- 
gests further that while the line’s patrons 
may now be faced with “difficulties” as a 
result of its dismantling by WPB, they 
should not be required to “endure perpet- 
uation of such sacrifices’ under normal 
post-war canditions. The application should 
be denied, he proposes, without prejudice 
to its renewal after the war has ended. 


Curcaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
abandon a branch from Lawton, Okla., to 
Grandfield, 33.96 miles. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Rome Branch, extending from 
Kingston, Ga., to Rome, 17.7 miles. 


New York CENTRAL.—This road and 
the Michigan Central have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon the latter’s 3.98-mile 
line extending from a point in Paris Town- 
ship, Kent County, Mich, to Grand 
Rapids. 


Texas ‘“& Paciric——In a proposed re- 
port in Finance Docket 13319 Examiner 
W. J.. Schutrumpf recommends that the 
Interstate’ Commerce’ Commission author- 
ize this*road to abandon its branch from 
Ville’ Platte; La. to’ Eunice, approximately 
15 miles: 
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Financial 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Tax Pay- 
ment.—The United States district court at 
Newark, N. J., on November 10 author- 
ized the Central of New Jersey to pay 
$1,000,000 on 1942. property taxes to ‘the 
State of New Jersey. 





Cotorapo & SourHERN.—Secks Confir- 
mation of Readjustment Plan—The Colo- 
rado & Southern on November 10 filed a 
petition with the United States district 
court at Denver, Colo., asking that a date 
be set for hearings on its voluntary plan 
of adjustment for extension of maturities 
and modification of interest changes, which 
it is endeavoring to effectuate by proceed- 
ings under the new McLaughlin Act. The 
petition’ states that the railroad has re- 
ceived assent to the plan from holders of 
more than two-thirds of the claims affected 
by the plan, including a majority of the 
aggregate amount of the claims of each af- 
fected class. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Court Restrains Rental Payment.—On 
October 31, in an action brought by the 
Government against the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna. & Western and two of its leased 
lines, the Syracuse, Binghamton & New 
York and the Utica, Chenango & Susque- 
hanna Valley, in the United States district 
court at New York to collect income taxes 
against the two leased lines, the court is- 
sued a restraining order under the terms 
of which the D. L. & W. was prohibited 
from paying on November 2, to stock- 
holders of the leased lines, the rental pay- 
able on that date under the leases between 
the companies. 


GrEAT NorTHERN.—Promissory Notes. 
—This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue promissory notes for amounts total- 
ing not more than $21,800,879.51 for the 
purpose of refinancing indebtedness in- 
curred under conditional sales and equip- 
ment leases for the purchase of equipment 
acquired from time to time during the past 
four years. The indebtedness is now being 
carried as a deferred liability, and the ap- 
plicant desires before the end of the year 
to transfer it to funded debt unmatured. 
The notes would be made in favor of Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing ‘ Com- 
pany; Pressed Steel Car Company; Eleéc- 
tro-Motive Corporation; and General 
American Transportation Corporation. 


Missourr Paciric.—Court Denies Peti- 


tion to Repay RFC Loan—The United 
States district court at St. Louis, Mo., on 


November 16 denied a petition by the ex-. 


ecutive committee of the Missouri Pacific 
requesting authorization for the, repayment 
of the railroad’s debt to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation amounting to $23,134,- 
800 plus interest. (See Railway Age of 
October 10, page 587.) 


Netson - & ALBERMARLE.—Bonds.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$100,000 of new four per cent. 10-year first 
mortgage bonds to refund a like amount of 
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six per cent bonds maturing January 1, 
1943. 


New YorK CentraL.—Declares Com- 
mon Dividend.——The New York Central 


on November 11 declared a dividend on 


its common stock of $1 per share, payable 
January 15, 1943: The dividend constitutes 
the first) return since 1931 to the 61,500 
stockholders of the railroad whose equity, 
represented by invested capital and surplus, 
aggregates $771, 800,000. F. E. William- 
‘son, president, in announcing the dividend, 
estimated that 1942 net earnings, after pay- 
ment: of all charges, will approximate $7 
per share. He added, however, that obli- 
gations maturing over the next four years 
are substantial and that this, together with 
the necessity of providing for capital im- 
provements, must be taken into considera- 
tion in any determination of future divi- 
dends. The New York Central’s policy 
of debt retirement has resulted in substan- 
tial improvement since 1932. Total out- 
standing obligations of the railroad and its 
lessor companies have been reduced by 
$185,000,000, of which approximately $45,- 
000,000 have been met this year. Annual 
interest charges as compared with 1932 
have been reduced by $11,500,000. 


NEw York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—New Reorganization Plan Offered —The 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, reporting holdings of more 
than 30 per cent of the outstanding bonds 
of the New York, Susquehanna & Western, 
on November 13 presented to the United 
States district court at Newark, N. J., a 
proposal for the reorganization ~ of that 
railroad by January 1, 1944. The new 
plan calis for a capitalization of $16,250,- 
000 ($9,000,000 in bonds and $7,250,000 in 
stock) as follows: $2,000,000 terminal first 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds ; $3,000,000 con- 
solidated first mortgage 4 per cent bonds; 
$4,000,000 general mortgage 4% per cent 
income bonds; $3,000,000 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock; and $4,250,000 of $100 par 
value common stock. This compares with 
present bond indebtedness plus accrued and 
unpaid. interest of $16,030,271. The cur- 
rent cost of reproduction plus other assets 
was fixed by the three insurance compa- 
nies .at $19,526,577. 


’ PENNSYLVANIA. — Increases Common 
Dividend——The Pennsylvania on Novem- 
ber° 12° declared a dividend of $1.50 per 
share: oni the railroad’s common stock pay- - 
able December 18. This brings the total 
common disbursement for 1942 to $2.50 per 
share, as compared with $2.00 a share paid 


-in°1941;-and-represents the largest common 


disbursement for any year since 1931, when 
$3.25" a share was paid. 


Sr. Louts SourHWESTERN ——Court Au- 
thorizes Interest Payments—The United 
States district court at St. Louis, Mo., on 
November 7 authorized the railroad to pay 
back interest amounting to $100 per $1,000 
principal . amount of second mortgage 4 per 
cent gold iricome bonds, this payment cover- 
ing five interest coupons due semi- -annually 
from January 1, 1938, to January 1, 1940, 
inclusive: ‘also, two coupons due Jul y l, 
1936, and January 1, 1937, or $50 per $1, 000 
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bond, on the 5 per cent first terminal and 
unifying mortgage bonds; and the balance 
of $16.50 per $1,000 bond, which was due 
January 1, 1936, on the general and re- 
funding 5 per cent bonds. 


UnitTep STATES STEEL CorPoRATION.— 
Control of Subsidiary Railroads—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire direct control of 11 of its affiliated 
railroads through purchase of their capital 
stock from its subsidiary corporations. The 
railroads are: Birmingham Southern; 
Carbon County; Connellsville & Monon- 
gahela; Donora Southern; Etna & Mont- 
rose; Hanibal Connecting; Johnstown & 
Stony Creek; McKeesport Connecting; 
Newburgh & South Shore; Northampton 
& Bath; Youngstown & Northern. The 
application states that the proposed trans- 
actions will simplify the applicant’s cor- 
porate structure, and bring tax savings to 
it and the subsidiaries now holding the 
railroads’ stock in that dividends on the 
latter will pass direct to applicant. Because 
there is “no readily ascertainable market 
value,” it is proposed to take over the stock 
for amounts at which it is carried on the 
books of the present holders. 


AveragePricesof Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 17 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.93 29.56 28.03 
68.13 68.32 64.41 


Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 

Dividends Declared 

New York Central.—$1.00, payable January 15, 
1943 to holders of record December 10. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
November 25 to holders of record November 16. 

Pennsylvania.—$1.50, payable December 18 to 
holders of record November 21 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—$3.50, payable Decem- ° 


ber 15 to holders of record November 20. 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Preferred, 
$1.50, semi-annually, payable December 1 to hold- 
ers of record November 14. 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—7 Per 
Cent Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable Decem- 
ber 1 to holders of record November 20. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Missourr Paciric is inquiring for 
1,700 new freight cars, including 1,600 40- 
ft. 8-in. composite triple hopper cars of 70 
tons’ capacity and 100 53-ft. 6-in. SU flat 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Atrantic Coast LINE is inquiring 
for a total of 900 new freight cars, in- 
cluding 300 53-ft. 6-in. flat cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity, 300 41-ft. 6-in. composite gondola 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity, and 300 33-ft. 
composite hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue BritisH CotumBiaA Exectric RaIL- 
way, Vancouver, B. C., has received de- 
livery of nine 3l-passenger motor coaches 
from the Twin Coach Company of Kent, 
Ohio. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


F. A. Hasbrouck, statistician of the 
New York Central, has been appointed 
special assistant to vice-president, with 
headquarters as before at New York. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. M. Ostrander has been appointed 
statistician of the New York Central at 
New York, succeeding F. A. Hasbrouck, 
whose appointment is noted elsewhere in 
these columns. 


H. Horton Hough, district claims 
agent of the Canadian Pacific at Toronto, 
Ont., has been appointed assistant general 
claims adjuster, with headquarters at 
Windsor station, Montreal, Que. 


William McLarnon, chief clerk in the 
tax department of the Canadian National 
at Winnipeg, Man., has been promoted to 
assistant tax commissioner of the Western 
region, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding R. R. Nichol, deceased. 


OPERATING 


Charles O. Ellis, whose promotion to 
superintendent of telegraph of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 7, was born at 
Riderville, Ala., on August 27, 1894, and 
entered railway service on the Pennsyl- 
vania in 1916, serving as telephone and 
telegraph inspector and assistant foreman, 
telegraph and signals, at Wilmington, Del., 
until 1925. On June 2, 1927, he went with 





Charles O. Ellis 


the Rock Island as a lineman in the tele- 
graph department, later serving as special 
clerk and record clerk and draftsman in 
the office of the superintendent of tele- 
graph in Chicago. On March 16, 1929, he 
was promoted to telegraph and telephone 
inspector, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Ellis then served intermittently as 
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record clerk and draftsman and telegraph 
and telephone inspector until October 1 
1934, when he was promoted to telegraph 
and telephone engineer, system, with the 
same headquarters. On June 1, 1940, he 
was advanced to assistant superintendent 
of telegraph, system, which position he 
held until his recent promotion, effectiye 
November 1. 


Edward Darlington Cotterell, whose 
promotion to general manager of the East- 
ern lines of the Canadian Pacific with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont., was announced 
in the Railway Age of November 7, was 
born on January 26, 1881, in England. He 
entered railway service in 1897 as a mes- 
senger in the telegraph department of the 
Canadian Pacific at Montreal, Que., and 
in 1898 was sent to Western Canada as an 
operator. Later in 1898 he joined the New 
York Central as an operator, becoming 
chief train dispatcher of the Hudson divi- 
sion in 1910. Mr. Cotterell remained with 
the New York Central until 1913, when he 
rejoined the Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg, 
Man., where he served successively as 
superintendent of car services, and super- 










po enindh aNtereae 


Edward D. Cotterell 


intendent of transportation. In 1928 he 
was appointed general superintendent of 
the Manitoba district, being transferred to 
the Saskatchewan district, with headquar- 
ters at Moose Jaw, Sask., late in 1932, and 
to the Alberta district, with headquarters 
at Calgary, Alta. in 1933. On October 
24, 1942, Mr. Cotterell was appointed act- 
ing assistant general manager of the East- 
ern lines at Toronto, the position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment 


M. L. Shearer has been appointed train- 
master of the Baltimore & Ohio at Day- 
ton, Ohio, succeeding C. W. Havens, 
whose promotion to acting assistant super- 
intendent at Toledo, Ohio, was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 17. 


Clyde J. Fitzpatrick, whose promo- 
tion to superintendent of the Springfield 
division of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Clinton, IIl., was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 31, was born 
at Centralia, Ill., on December 7, 1908, and 
entered railway service on June 43, 1924, 
as a telegraph operator on the St. Louis 
division of the Illinois Central. On April 
29, 1929, he was promoted to train dis- 
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Syphons produce more boil- 
er capacity with less weight, 
Jess steel, less labor and 
Jess cost, and for equivalent 
results assure greater econ- 
omy in service and mainten- 
ance than larger boilers with- 
out Syphons plus safety from 
boiler explosions. 
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patcher and on March 30, 1930, he was 


transferred to the Wisconsin division. 
From September 21, 1931, to October 6, 
1936, Mr. Fitzpatrick served as a dis- 
patcher and telegraph operator on the 
Springfield division, a laborer and carman 
helper in the mechanical department at 





Clyde J. Fitzpatrick 


Centralia, Ill, and chief clerk in the loco- 
motive department at Markham (Chicago) 
yard. On the latter date he was appointed 
a telegraph operator on the Chicago ter- 
minal. From September 1, 1937, to April 
15, 1940, he served as station inspector, 
acting assistant general yardmaster, clerk 
in the superintendent’s office and telegraph 
operator in the Chicago terminal. On the 
latter date Mr. Fitzpatrick was promoted 
to assistant trainmaster and on January 
16, 1941, he was advanced to trainmaster 
at Freeport, Ill. He was transferred to 
McComb, Miss., on November 1, 1941, 
where he remained until his recent promo- 
tion, effective November 1. 


O. V. Horace, trainmaster of the Way- 
cross district of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
has been transferred to the Montgomery 
district, with headquarters at Dothan, Ala. 
J. L. Kennedy, general yardmaster at 
Lakeland, Fla., has been appointed acting 
trainmaster of the Waycross district, with 
headquarters at Waycross, Ga. 


James A. Mercer, superintendent of 
the Fargo division of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Fargo, N. D., has 
been promoted to general manager of the 
Eastern lines, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., succeeding William W. Jud- 
son, who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to serve as chief of the new Public 
Service branch of the Program division 
of WPB, as reported in the Railway Age 
of November 14. Walter D. Pearce, su- 
perintendent of the Yellowstone division at 
Glendive, Mont., has been transferred to 
Fargo, relieving Mr. Mercer, and How- 
ard W. McCauley, superintendent of the 
ore operations at Superior, Wis., has been 
advanced to superintendent at Glendive, re- 
placing Mr. Pearce. J. T. Stotler, train- 
master at Dickinson, N. D., succeeds Mr. 
McCauley at Superior. 

Mr. Mercer was born at Shelbyville, 
Mo., on February 6, 1876, and entered 
railway service in March, 1893, as an 
agent on the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas 
City (controlled by the Chicago, Burling- 
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ton & Quincy), at Dunlap, Mo. From June, 
1896, to December, 1904, Mr. Mercer 
served with various roads in the West, in- 
cluding the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, as cashier at Gunnison, Colo., and 
operator at Springville, Utah ; the Colorado 
& Southern, as agent at various points in 
New Mexico and Colorado; the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, as agent at Socorro, 
N. M., and Los Lumas; and the Oregon 
Short Line (now the Union Pacific), as 
operator at Blackfoot, Idaho. On October 
5, 1905, he went with the Northern Pacific 
as an operator at Livingston, Mont., and 
was later appointed successively car dis- 
tributor, chief yard clerk, chief dispatcher, 
dispatcher and train rules examiner at vari- 
ous points on the Northern Pacific in Mon- 
tana. During the war he entered the U. 
S. Army as a first lieutenant in the 63rd 
Engineers, later being transferred and pro- 
moted to the rank of major in the Trans- 
portation corps. In August, 1919, he re- 
turned to the Northern Pacific as a dis- 
patcher in Montana, and from December, 
1919, to August 1, 1927, he served as act- 
ing trainmaster, dispatcher and trainmas- 
ter at various points in Montana. On the 
latter date, Mr. Mercer was advanced to 


James A. Sevcer 


assistant superintendent at Billings, Mont., 
and six years later he was transferred to 
Fargo. On February 1, 1940, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Fargo divi- 
sion, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion, effective November 16. 


TRAFFIC 


L. J. Donahue has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at New York. 


Carlton F. Heard, assistant general 
freight agent of the Boston & Maine, has 
been promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Boston, 
Mass. 


D. A. Chisholm has been appointed 
general agent, freight traffic department, 
of the New York Central, with headquar- 
ters at Rochester, N. Y., succeeding S. A. 
R. Lancto, furloughed to enter United 
States Government service. 


Charles G. Mengel, district freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general agent at 
Washington, D. C., succeeding W. H. 





Herrin, who has been granted a leave of 
absence for military service. 


Paul F. Egeler has been appointed coal 
freight representative of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at New York, to 
assume the duties of C. Burrows Free. 
man, coal freight agent, who has beep 
granted a leave of absence to enter mili. 
tary service. 


Frank P. Soen has been appointed as- 
sistant coal freight agent of the New York 
Central System, with jurisdiction over the 
New England territory. Mr. Soen, whose 
headquarters are at Boston, Mass., will 
also continue to be attached to the New 
York office of the New York Central Sys- 
tem. 


George J. Bradner, general agent of 
the Ann Arbor at Detroit, Mich., has been 
advanced to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding J. A. Leonard, resigned. E., A ie 
Fillion, commercial agent at Owosso, 
Mich., has been advanced to general agent 
at Detroit, relieving Mr. Bradner. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Charles T. Warren, engineer of track 
of the Wabash, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been commissioned a major 
in the Military Railroad Service. 


MECHANICAL 


R. R. Sneddon, assistant master me- — 
chanic of the New York Central (Michigan — 


Central) at West Detroit, Mich., has been 
promoted to master mechanic at Jackson, 


Mich., succeeding E. J. Burck, who has 


been appointed assistant master mechanic 
at Jackson. 


OBITUARY 


F. N. Hayes,. master mechanic of the 
Virginian at Elmore, W. Va., died on No- 
vember 13, at Mullens, W. Va. 


Walton M. Wentz, publicity repre- 
sentative of the Eastern region of the 
Pennsylvania, died of a heart attack on 
November 16 at the age of 57. 


John C. Fetzer, organizer and first 
president of the Illinois Northern for sev- 
eral years after its organization in 1901, 
died at his home in Hinsdale, IIl., on No- 
vember 13. 


Joseph P. Blair, who retired from the 
position of general counsel of the Southern 
Pacific in December, 1929, after 45 years 
of service with that company, died on No- 
vember 15 at his home at New York. He 
was 82 years old. 


John H. Crawford, former freight 
traffic manager of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, who retired from that 
position in 1918, died on November 10 at 
his home at Miami Beach, Fla. He was 
79 years old. 


Charles M. Woodman, who retired in 
1936 as assistant general passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
(Monon), with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on November 15 at his home in that 
city. 
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